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WHO’S WHO 


ANTON C. PEGIS contributes an article of essen- 
tial significance. Because of the frank and implied 
criticism contained in it, many a professor of phi- 
losophy will be roused to controvert some of its 
propositions and will skilfully distinguish on others. 
Professor Pegis has consented to publication only 
after consultation with other keen-witted philoso- 
phers. We judged the contribution so important 
that we violated a rule, and gave an extra page to 
it. The author graduated from the Institute of Me- 
dieval Studies, University of Toronto, in 1931. His 
dissertation, Saint Thomas and the Problem of the 
Soul in the Thirteenth Century, was issued by the 
Institute in 1934. Until 1936, he lectured in philoso- 
phy at Marquette University, and last year was 
appointed assistant professor in the Graduate 
School, Fordham University. ... J. EDGAR WEST- 
FIELD is a man about New York. He has worked 
with the working class, he has engaged in small- 
business ventures, he has done some selling for 
larger concerns, and has been engaged in educa- 
tional work. His observations on the Communist 
meeting should give us pause, and then power... . 
ELIZABETH JORDAN published this week her 
autobiography, Three Rousing Cheers. It is the 
March selection of the Catholic Book Club. We 
hasten gleefully to offer our congraulations to our 
sixteen-year-old-dramatic-critic. In 1922, Miss Jor- 
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COMMENT 








LESS than a year ago the New York Journal of 
Commerce published a special American-Russian 
trade number. The series of encyclopedic articles 
on export, import and cultural progress were de- 
signed to inspire the utmost confidence in the re- 
liability of Russian trade. Secretary Hull and Am- 
bassador Troyanovsky wrote special messages of 
hope. The articles were prefaced by a buoyant 
statement from the Honorable A. P. Rosengoltz, 
People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade of the U. S. 
S. R., expressing the greatest gratification. “The 
great economic possibilities,’ said Mr. Rosengoltz, 
“cannot but facilitate the further improvement of 
conditions.” But the great economic possibilities did 
not facilitate the further improvement of condi- 
tions for A. P. Rosengoltz. His present condition is 
that he is one of the twenty-one spies, traitors, 
wreckers, heinous criminals being ‘“tried’’ in the 
withering purge staged by the Moscow Govern- 
ment. This is his reward for serving as a link with 
American business. Moreover, as Walter Duranty, 
Moscow correspondent of the New York Times 
carefully reminds us, there will be no discussion of 
his guilt. That, in the Soviet system, is already 
admitted before trial. It is only a question of the 
nature and degree of punishment. Ukrainian mine- 
workers and Arctic explorers are already clamor- 
ing that the villains receive the fiercest retribution. 
Other figures high in American-Russian trade. are 
among the criminals or soon to be placed there: 
Gregory Grinko, Valery Mezhlauk. This places the 
American-Russian Chamber of Commerce in the 
very interesting position of dealing only with men 
who, in all probability, will be repudiated and shot 
six months later by their own Government. It is 
difficult to see how all the secretaries and ambassa- 
dors in the world can establish any permanent 
trade relations on that basis, or what good they 
can do the United States. 


OCCASIONS have made it necessary in the past to 
speak of Dr. Samuel Guy Inman. On every occasion 
Dr. Inman had, either in act or in word, manifested 
an animus against the Catholic Church. In his 
books, as in his periodical writing on South Ameri- 
can affairs he persisted in misinterpreting Cath- 
olicism and in casting slurs on the Church and 
churchmen. He would like to be regarded as an 
American dove of peace to the Republics of South 
America; through his diverse negotiations with the 
anti-Catholic elements in South America he has 
been a bird of discord. His lengthy record has 
shown a mind and instinct hostile to Latin-Ameri- 
can Catholicism. And yet, he was appointed a spe- 
cial adviser to the United States Delegation to the 
Buenos Aires Conference in 1936. He was the or- 
iginator of the Latin-American Radio Project, spon- 
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sored by the National Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and holds the office, at pres- 
ent, of Consultant, with a W. P. A. salary of $3,000, 
part time. Part of his time, also, is employed as 
Director of La Nueva Democracia, of which the 
editor is the ill-famed Juan Orts Gonzalez, ex- 
Franciscan priest, who for thirty years has 
preached a gospel of hate against the Church. Part 
of the time, also, Dr. Inman spends as Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy, dedicated to the support of 
the Leftist groups in Loyalist Spain who have so 
brutally persecuted the Church and executed its 
ministers. The occasion for this present notice of 
Dr. Inman is two-fold; the first is that there should 
be a demand made that he sever his connection 
either with the National Office of Education or with 
his anti-Catholic affiliations; and secondly, that his 
further appointment to a Governmental office of 
authority over South American affairs should be 
questioned. 


IF whilst pursuing your way along the streets or 
avenues in the neighborhood of Columbia Univer- 
sity, you should see a chastened individual sadly 
shaking his head, be not dismayed. It is not a poten- 
tial suicide, but one of those mandarins of econom- 
ics—the kind that is loaned out to the Treasury 
Department or the Bank of England—pondering on 
the jittery news that one-sixth of New York’s popu- 
lation is said to be on home relief. And things are 
not so bad as that may seem to sound. All the 
currency that has been extracted from the banks, 
in the cashing of home relief checks, has found its 
way back to the banks again. The home relief 
clients have long discarded their tin boxes. And 
beside all this circulation of currency, there has 
been and is an enormous movement of commodities, 
not only agricultural products, but the cheaper 
ranges of textiles and leather goods. Public utilities, 
also, have felt the sunshine that has flowed down 
on them from home relief. There are no doubt 
weighty economic reasons why there should not be 
home relief. But the fact is that home relief has 
stimulated consumer capacity, and consumer ca- 
pacity is what the statisticians have been moaning 
about. So it is an excellent thing that one-sixth of 
New York’s population should be on home relief; 
for whatever the community may be suffering 
from, it is not suffering from hardening of the 
economic arteries. 


MASSES are again being celebrated in Barcelona, 
and according to a correspondent of the New York 
Times, arrangements are being made to extend 
Catholic services to other sections of Red-controlled 








territory. Very cleverly the correspondent inserts 
in his dispatch the hours of Mass, not only for Sun- 
day but for weekdays as well. A similar story was 
released in the American press some months ago 
from no less an authority, mind you, than Indalecio 
Prieto who proclaimed that Mass had been cele- 
brated on Sunday in Valencia under the authoriza- 
tion of the Government. Apart from the fact that 
it is ludicrous to assert that the Red Government is 
fostering Catholic services because one or other 
isolated occasion has occurred where literally mil- 
lions of Catholics are concerned who could not pos- 
sibly be accommodated in one individual place, 
there would appear to be a subtler purpose in this 
present news-release of Lawrence A. Fernsworth. 
In pointing out to the American public the exact 
place of worship and the exact hours of Mass and 
other religious services there would seem to be a 
build-up for a future release which we may expect 
any time now. Scorching dispatches from Barce- 
lona will inform the American public of air raids 
where tons of explosives fell on that precise section 
of the city while Mass was being celebrated and 
that hundreds of women and children worshipers 
were ruthlessly killed. 


CRUSADES against the spread of existent diseases 
of whatever kind should evoke only sentiments of 
praise and encouragement from the public. It 
should be no different in the national fight now 
getting under way to meet the ravages made by 
syphilis annually on the nation’s health and happi- 
ness. However, in order to be successful and even 
practical, the fight, its approach, methods and their 
execution should have regard of the disease to be 
fought and its causes. There is a human factor in 
the exposure to this disease, outside the relatively 
small instances of accidental infection, that calls 
for special recognition. It is not enough to say that 
the disease is existent, nay widespread and hence 
should be met. Unless we want to spend time and 
money for the spending, it behooves the champions 
and active workers to go to the roots of the ques- 
tion and apply all the remedies that may converge 
on the problem. Meanwhile, two simple policy rules 
might well be adopted and very fruitfully followed. 
First, no factor that enters into the incidence of 
the disease, where recognizable and easily cor- 
rected, should be overlooked in the study and rec- 
ommendations. Second, both Federal and State leg- 
islators should follow sanity and moderation in 
fashioning bills to help as checks on the spread of 
the disease. In the past minor details, insisted on 
by extremists, have shipwrecked useful legislation. 


THE BISHOP of Teruel, Most Rev. Anselmo Po- 
lanco Fonseco, is still a prisoner of the Loyalist 
Government. The Negrin junta has charged him 
with the crime of signing the Joint Letter of the 
Spanish Bishops and, presumably, would seek to 
execute him, as we noted in our issue of February 
19. But they wish first to secure his condemnation 
by an ecclesiastical tribunal which would then, in 


turn, hand him over to the civil or military author- 
ities. A group of excommunicated priests may 
bring a verdict against the Bishop, but not one 
Bishop of Spain can act as his judge—for all are 
equally guilty with him. Nor can the Pope serve 
as judge, for he approved the Letter of the Spanish 
Bishops. No one will condemn the Bishop but the 
Red Government. 


GLARINGLY manifest was the purpose behind the 
recent elections held in the Six Counties in the 
north of Ireland. They were ordered and hurried 
through to meet and offset any movement against 
partition. While a superficial examination of the 
results might justify sueh a procedure, the publicity 
attendant on them has served the cause of the Na- 
tionalist Government im a manner perplexing to 
Ulster. A very large press, extending far beyond 
the nationalist, has given unexpected publicity to 
the unjust gerrymandering in North East Ireland 
that makes the elections there stereotyped and 
almost puts them in a class with those held in the 
U. S. S. R. It has been made abundantly clear that 
the territory of the Irish nation has been parti- 
tioned against the will of the vast majority of the 
Irish people. It has been pointed out that in a block 
of four of the six counties, and these immediately 
joining the frontier, there is a majority against par- 
tition. There are only two counties with a majority, 
Antrim and Down, which to one acquainted with 
the geography of Ulster means that it is only in the 
City of Belfast and its adjacent area, about one 
half the area of the six counties, and nine per cent 
of the total area of Ireland, is there a majority for 
partition. Hence while partition was affected under 
the cry “Ulster must not be coerced,” one third at 
least of that area is being coerced to accept the 
alien rule of Craigavon. These facts broadcast and 
pondered will eventually defeat even the unrea- 
soned bigotry of the North. One such staggering 
fact is that 52.4 per cent of the votes elect eleven 
members, whereas 47.6 return only four. 


THE BIAS is coming in, the Contest is gathering 
momentum at an accelerated rate. We ask you, Mr. 
or Mrs. or Miss Contestant, not to be content with 
sending in only one example of the bias you find. 
Each time you read a paper or magazine during 
March, be on the alert for the fault in fact or fic- 
tion or news-slant. Remember, the bias may be 
cleverly disguised. Is the story or article or item 
you read distorting the truth on anything affecting 
Catholicism? In addition to the other awards, we 
have received a cute little donation from some very 
purposeful young ladies: “Enclosed please find 
check for five dollars as a prize in the Bias Contest. 
The Sodality of the Academy of Our Lady of 
Lourdes (New York) has become interested in your 
splendid project for detecting anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda and has decided to help the cause in this 
little way. (Signed) Catherine Robinson.” So now 
there are four prizes for the four who send us the 
most horrific clippings and the brightest comments. 
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A NEW THEORY 
OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


’ citizens! 


Catholics are only “limited’ 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











IF you have a thousand dollars in the bank and 
wish to draw fifty, you write your check and step 
briskly to the paying teller’s cage. You do not creep 
in furtively, as if fearing a kick, and humbly beg 
that twenty-five of the fifty be given you. 

But if this scheme to subsidize education in the 
United States, recommended by the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, is adopted by 
Congress, that is exactly what citizens whose chil- 
dren are in non-public institutions will be obliged to 
do. “Pupils of parochial and other non-public 
schools will share,” the Committee advises, “to a 
limited extent in the benefits of Federal assis- 
tance.” 

That advice is simply breath-taking. 

Are not parents who prefer private schools for 
their children American citizens? 

Specifically, are parents who entrust their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools citizens only “to a limited 
extent”? Are they to be discriminated against, and 
penalized, for making use of their natural right, 
and of their constitutional right as Americans, to 
send their children to private schools? 

They will be discriminated against, and they will 
most certainly be penalized, if the Committee’s rec- 
ommendation is translated into law. 

Education in this country will not be “aided’”’ by 
Federal subsidies. What public education needs is 
not primarily more money, but more real teachers, 
and more administrators who know what education 
is, and what a school should do. Least of all does it 
need a swarm of political hacks in Washington 
(added to the local plague of political pedagogs) 
who will swarm on the schools the moment Con- 


gress begins a policy of subsidies. “What plunder!” 


exclaimed Bluecher, as he gazed on London. 

But if the Federal Government begins to subsi- 
dize, it cannot, under the Constitution, discriminate 
against any State, or against any group of citizens, 
or against any school system which maintains rea- 
sonable standards. If Federal money is to be passed 
around, we Catholics are entitled to our share, not 
as Catholics, but as American citizens. 

Whether we will demand our share and use it, 
depends upon the decision of the administrators to 
whom the care and control of our schools have been 
entrusted. The point here is that unless we wish to 
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be regarded as citizens only “to a limited extent” 
we must not allow our place at the Federal pie- 
counter to be taken away from us. 

That Federal aid, even in the limited degree rec- 
ommended by the Committee, means, in the long 
run, Federal control, is obvious. The Committee 
protests vigorously against Federal control, but at 
the same time holds that “the distribution of Fed- 
eral aid funds within a State is not a matter that 
should be left exclusively to State officials.” The 
Committee’s fears in this respect are baseless. It 
won’t be. 

The funds distributed by Washington will be con- 
trolled by a political pedagog at Washington. It 
will be only a question of time before the schools 
of the local communities have been taken from the 
control of these communities. Thereafter they will 
be administered as an arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment, that is to say, for the benefit of political blocs, 
after the manner prescribed in Russia and Germany. 

Federal subsidies will not aid education in this 
country. They will ruin it. 

No doubt the Committee felt that it stretched 
the limits of generosity in allowing non-public 
schools to be “aided to a limited extent.” The sim- 
ple fact is, however, that unless equal aid is given 
to all schools, qualifying under reasonable require- 
ments, legislation enacting the Committee’s recom- 
mendation will be unconstitutional. While Congress 
may now vote appropriations for education within 
the States, it may not discriminate in favor of one 
system, excluding the others. 

I base this conclusion on two fairly recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
On January 6, 1936, in a ruling invalidating the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Court accepted 
Hamilton’s interpretation of “general welfare.” 

In delivering the opinion of the Court, Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts referred to the conflicting views of 
Madison (substantially those of Jefferson as well) 
and Hamilton. Adopting the Hamiltonian theory, 
the Court ruled that Congress “has a substantive 
power to tax and to appropriate, limited only by the 
requirement that it shall be exercised to provide 
for the general welfare of the United States. ... 
It results that the power of Congress to authorize 
expenditures of public moneys is not limited by the 




















direct grants of legislative power found in the Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. Justice Cardozo reaffirmed this doctrine on 
May 24, 1937, in a case arising under the Social 
Security Act. It follows, then, that Congress may 
constitutionally appropriate subsidies for education. 
The wisdom of such action is another matter, but 
it will not be questioned by the courts. It should be 
noted, however, that in affirming the Hamiltonian 
theory, the Court also held that it cannot be in- 
voked except for purposes which actually contrib- 
ute to the general welfare, or pushed to an extent 
which invades the reserved powers of the States, 
or applied in a manner which is discriminatory 
against States or individuals. 

I make the point that this proposed subsidy-legis- 
lation is discriminatory, in as much as it will allow 
to. pupils in schools forming one part of public edu- 
cation only a limited assistance, while it allots to 
those in other schools the full assistance to be 
stated in the Act of Congress. I further hold that 
as a discrimination against citizens whose children 
are not in public schools, the Act will violate the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The legislation can be up- 
held only on the theory that Americans who send 
their children to non-public schools are Americans 
“to a limited extent,” and as such incapable of be- 
coming beneficiaries of public funds expended for 
the general welfare. 

Citizenship to a limited extent, as applied to 
Americans, is a proposition new in law and unten- 
able under the Constitution. Americans who are 
Catholics are citizens to the fullest extent. They are 
entitled to, and must receive, whatever benefit is 
guaranteed by the Constitution to every American. 
To exclude the children in Catholic schools from 
the benefit of Federal subsidies, whatever these 
may be, is as unreasonable, unjust and unconstitu- 
tional as to exclude those children who are en- 
trusted to Negro schools. 


FEDERAL YOUTH CONTROL 


FOR the third time in four years, New York has 
rejected the Federal youth-control amendment. 

Fourteen years of intensive nation-wide propa- 
ganda have failed to win for this amendment the 
requisite number of States. Within two years after 
its submission, the rejections were numerous 
enough to close the case, except for one considera- 
tion. The opinion seems fixed that while acceptance 
by any State is final and cannot be changed, a re- 
jection can be reconsidered. The opinion rests on no 
constitutional or other reasonable basis, and was 
rejected last year by the highest court in Ken- 
tucky. 

An attempt will be made to bring the question 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. Ex- 
perts disagree as to the possibility of securing a 
review by the Court. The question is of such mo- 
ment, however, that measures should be taken to 
settle it for the future, if not by judicial ruling, by 
statute. If it cannot be settled authoritatively, then 
we have the unsatisfactory conclusion, as some as- 


sert, that it is possible to submit an amendment 
to the Constitution which cannot be rejected. No 
matter how many States reject it, all that is neces- 
sary is to wait until affirmative action by three- 
fourths of the States is secured, no matter how 
long the waiting! 

Yet the time element must be given serious con- 
sideration. It is held by some authorities, correct- 
ly, as it seems to me, that the youth-control amend- 
ment has been defeated by time, and is no longer 
“nending.” In a case arising under the Yolstead 
Act, the Supreme Court has held that an amend- 
ment must be adopted within a “reasonable” time 
after its submission by Congress. While the Court 
did not define how many or how few years con- 
stitute a reasonable time, it ruled that the require- 
ment was met by the period of seven years speci- 
fied in the Eighteenth Amendment. The inference 
that twice seven years is not “reasonable,” seems 
allowable. 

Contrary to a common opinion, it is not dif- 
ficult to amend the Constitution. All that is needed 
is the will of the people expressed in the manner 
prescribed in the Constitution. Senator Norris 
would have us believe that amendment is a cum- 
brous and slow process. In point of fact, however, 
the average time between submission of an amend- 
ment and its adoption is less than two years. If 
after fourteen years, an amendment is still float- 
ing about in space, the presumption is that the 
people do not favor it. 

Possibly the most practicable method of retir- 
ing the pending youth-control amendment (if it is 
pending) would be by the adoption of the Vanden- 
berg amendment, which gives Congress power to 
limit or prohibit the employment for hire of per- 
sons under sixteen years of age. This proposal 
omits the objectionable “regulate” of the 1924 
amendment, bans labor for hire instead of all labor, 
and reduces the age-limit by two years. 

To me the Vandenberg proposal seems tolerable 
only as the lesser of two evils. It is unnecessary, 
and it may be harmful. Under State legislation, 
child labor has decreased steadily for the last sev- 
enty years. There is not a State in the union which 
cannot, if it wishes, provide schools for children, 
and a good school system will quickly and effective- 
ly eliminate labor that is harmful to their physical, 
mental or moral welfare. 

The smaller the measure of control which can 
be exercised over young people, whether fifteen 
years of age or seventeen, by a political majority 
in Congress, the better will it be for these young 
people, and the better for the country’s welfare. It 
is the obvious intent of the Constitution that such 


- regulations as may be necessary should be made by 


the local communities, familiar with local condi- 
tions, and not by a body thousands of miles away. 
Dropping our plummet into the well of wisdom 
supposed to be kept brimful by Congress, we are 
unable to find any reason why this sage intent of 
the Constitution should now be set aside. Instead 
of laying our problems before Congress, hoping 
that they may be solved, let us see if we cannot 
solve at least some of them at home. P. L. B. 
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COMMUNIST HYMN RESOUNDS 
IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


Party builders prepare for day of liquidation 


J. EDGAR WESTFIELD 











LAST night I attended my first Communist meet- 
ing. The Central Committee of the Party staged it 
at Madison Square Garden as a Party Builders Con- 
gress. Delegates from all the states were present. 
Red flags and the American flags reflected the 
sentiments of the sponsors. Giant runners around 
the baleonies announced Communist slogans. Every 
seat, with a space or two in the balcony bare, was 
occupied. The whole show was amazing. 

There was something about it that reminded me 
of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. It had a 
story-book setting, a fairy-tale atmosphere that 
was intriguing, absorbing. For me, however, the 
shadow of the sinister queen brooded over it. I 
looked ahead and saw that she and not Snow White 
would come to the happy ending if the directions 
of the author were carried out to completion. When 
the Star Spangled Banner was sung the same list- 
less efforts were evoked that usually mark the 
singing of the national anthem. The International 
followed and it rang through the air with the zip 
and verve of a college song, or a popular hymn. 
If I had come to the meeting with an open mind or 
a willing curiosity, I felt sure that I would have 
joined in it with an eager voice and that my arm 
and closed fist would have been raised in enthu- 
siastic salute with the crowd. It has power. 

All the glamor and the martial spirit of our war 
meetings of 1917 were revived in this meeting. The 
delegates filed onto the stage. The band struck up 
a military air. From behind the platform, the vet- 
erans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade paraded into 
the aisles. The lights were dimmed. Spotlights played 
on the colors and the uniformed figures. Sustained 
applause greeted the marchers. Sixteen or seven- 
teen thousand voices roared approval. I had always 
thought that the newspapers exaggerated the num- 
bers of those present at the Communist meetings 
in Madison Square Garden, that some friend of the 
Party had sent in the figures, or that a little green- 
back to a reporter made him see ten instead of two. 
They were not padded figures last night. They were 
there in force and the sympathy was evident. 

From the very first speech by “our own Jimmie 
Ford,” the Negro Vice-Presidential candidate, the 
consciousness of this fact grew with me: they are 
usurping every sacred and fundamental American 
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tradition that we have. Twisting the meaning of 
Washington’s words, appealing to the Negro 
through Abraham Lincoln, paralleling the aid of 
France in the days of the Revolution with the sup- 
port of Loyalist Spain, denouncing the Tories of 
’76 and the Royalists of today, bringing Europe 
and her conflicts into the sympathies of the op- 
pressed classes of America, the speakers aroused 
in their listeners a feeling of patriotism for Com- 
munism that would make the uninitiated, the emo- 
tionally-moved citizen almost believe that one can- 
not really be an American who would see anything 
but good in the Communist appeal. I felt very 
grateful for my Catholic Faith and training as I 
listened to the spell-binders misrepresent the facts 
and sway the hungry hearts of those who saw 
visions of a new paradise. 

And yet I could not convince myself that it was 
just ballyhoo. They were too earnest in their pres- 
entation; the audience was too intent and awed to 
toss it aside lightly. It had a good deal of the blare 
of a political convention, but you felt they really 
meant it. It had a good deal of the spirit of a col- 
lege smoker, but you realized the stakes were much 
greater. It had some of the strain of a holy roller 
assembly, but it never became hysteria or uncon- 
trolled. There was a solidarity, there was a com- 
mon response of collective thinking, there was a 
unified reaction that I had never before witnessed. 
The magician waved his wand and the dour faces 
lightened and aull hearts beat faster. It would have 
been entertaining had I never read Marx’s Mani- 
festo or the Program of the Communist Interna- 
tional and known how terrifying it was to be. 

As I sat and studied the surroundings I wondered 


’ how many thousand Catholics would assemble for 


such a meeting, pay from twenty-five cents to a 
dollar ten a seat, contribute two thousand dollars 
in a collection, to hear the aims of the Church and 
the teachings of Christ expounded, and go out to 
set the world on fire with the truth. Perhaps, we 
don’t need that kind of propaganda and perhaps we 
are doing a better job through our ordinary chan- 
nels. Nevertheless, these Communists seemed to me 
to have had something last night which we have 
been lacking too often, a spark of some kind that 
needs to be fanned to flame. 























I was interested in the class of people present. 
It was as hard to analyze them as it was to analyze 
the spirit of the meeting. They were dressed as well 
as any ordinary American group. They were not all 
Russian Jews or aliens. With the exception of a 
faint bit of hissing and booing for certain people or 
reference to certain affairs (which came from a 
planted group evidently), they reacted as a normal 
audience would. When the speeches were long or 
dull they read their newspapers or talked quietly. 
There was no evidence of disorder. A number of 
the women wore fur coats. Many were young, fel- 
lows and girls under twenty-five. The ushers and 
usherettes were courteous enough. One felt that 
they were definitely identifying themselves with a 
movement that was theirs and that you had to 
“belong” if you wished to be recognized. But out- 
side of a red scarf, or a red feather or a red band 
that was distinctive, it was the ordinary run of 
people whom you meet in the subway or on the 
street that made up the audience. 

Three young men, who looked like law students, 
came in with a colored youth. During the evening 
they passed their cigarettes from one to another 
and to another colored boy who sat behind them. 
There was no doubt of the fact that the appeal of 
equality of black and white is taking root. 

A young lady with her mother sat over a bit and 
back of me. She reminded me of an Irish girl whom 
I knew. I was interested to see what she would do 
when the singing of the International began. With 
a zest and an earnestness she swung into the words 
and her arm shot up with a vengeance for the 
salute. 

Browder had the grippe and could not be pres- 
ent. I was disappointed. It was to see this man 
especially that I had come. Clarence Hathaway, 
the editor of the Daily Worker, read a letter from 
him. Hathaway himself is no mediocre artist of 
bombast. Browder must be good if he can do better 
than his substitute. 

Three or four things in the letter that was read, 
with a stirring conviction, impressed me. The first 
was the seemingly incidental remark that if the 
removal of “Si” Gerson can be accomplished on 
the basis that he is a Communist, Mayor LaGuardia 
can be removed on the same principle. Gerson open- 
ly admits his Communistic connections. Was this 
an implicit admission, to be caught by the “inner 
circle” that “Hizzoner” is after all a member of 
the Party? If it means anything that is what I 
would take from it. 

The denial of Russian relationship and the de- 
nial of the intent to throw over the government by 
force sounded as sincere and earnest as a Catholic 
Bishop reading the Encyclical of Pius XI. It was a 
great appeal to the “unthinking masses.” It was 
the most astounding bit of brazen effrontery I had 
ever heard. With the Program of the Communist 
International reeking with the idea of world revo- 
lution and plainly demanding absolute obedience 
to the clique who run the International, and with 
the memory of the World Congress of Moscow in 
1935 still fresh in mind, it seemed unbelievable 
that this pronouncement could be so boldly broad- 


casted. Sadder still was the thought “and they are 
getting away with it.” 

The next step, that of throwing aside the whole 
Communistic program and advocating some kind 
of a “democracy to Socialism” until the time was 
ripe for the majority to put in the real program, 
was a complete about-face. Knowing that Hatha- 
way has admitted in private, though of ceurse not 
for public consumption, that the majority will 
liquidate the minority in blood, if necessary, the 
horns of the evil spirit stuck out clearly through 
the mask. Evidently, the only hope they have at 
present is to wipe out completely the American 
aversion for the name of Communism. 

As the evening went on I could not help but 
mark the contrast between this group and our own 
Catholic leaders. Are we meeting them anywhere 
on their own grounds? This was a full-time group 
of radical leaders. How many full-time anti-com- 
munist defenders has the Church in America? I 
thought of Msgr. Fulton Sheen, trying te stem the 
tide on Sunday nights. I thought of AMERICA beg- 
ging for a few more subscribers to pay the cost 
of the printing. I thought of the thousand and one 
part-time, catch-as-catch-can minute men who are 
taking pot shots at the moving target of Com- 
munism. My conclusion was that man for man, or 
press for press, or speaker for speaker, they are 
getting a jump on us that has not yet been equaled. 
Could we in New York get together the same class 
of people, trade-unionists and the like, and put 
across the ideas of the Encyclicals? 

This meeting of the national delegates of the 
Party Builders Congress was an eye-opener to me. 
Here were the men and women, white and black, 
who had increased the membership, the dues-pay- 
ing membership of the Party, by 25,000 in about 
six months. It was small, very small in proportion 
to the actual numbers in the country and yet it 
was sinister, it was awesome, it was depressing. 
Consider it as merely a wedge, a seed, a spark, as 
you like, the disturbing thought about it was the 
consciousness that to date there has been no real 
defense against it. The tactics are changed to 
checkmate every legal difficulty. The moral code 
allows any means available. The lethargy of the 
conservative elements prevents the danger from be- 
coming known. The demand for positive training 
in Catholic doctrines and practice lessens the sharp- 
ness of the attack against this one united enemy. 
Ridicule might be a weapon were it not for the 
fact that they make the Spanish war our war and 
you cannot satirize wounded soldiers. Again, you 
cannot battle an appeal to the emotions and a bar- 
rage of half-truths with syllogisms and distinctions 
when the battlefield is the brain of a needle worker. 

Unless I am cracking up under the strain of mid- 
dle age and a diet of coca cola and graham crackers, 
the Church and the State in America will soon have 
a fight on their hands that will require full time 
strategists and field leaders. The soomer that fact 
is realized, the quicker will there be a real defense 
established to put this “Twentieth Century Ameri- 
canism” of the Communist back into the book of 
Marx’s Manifesto from which it has escaped. 
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OUR COLLEGES: 
IS KNOWLEDGE WELL ORDERED? 


According to the mind of Saint Thomas Aquinas 


ANTON C. PEGIS 











IT is a part of genius that its visions should also 
be prophecies. Not the least of Chesterton’s visions 
was that metaphysics was very exciting, in fact, 
the only human thing worth the excitement. In- 
deed, metaphysics has proved so exciting that the 
attention of the psychologist, the educator, the 
scientist and now, even, the university administra- 
tor has been attracted to it. But I am sure that 
Chesterton would not have liked to see his vision 
fulfilled in this way. Such an interest in meta- 
physics has produced the kind of confusion which 
he particularly abhorred. For those who have come 
to worship in metaphysics have remained to dic- 
tate. What was once a human temple threatens to 
become an Athenian market-place that can be- 
wilder even the most profound Socrates. The spec- 
tacle we are witnessing in our universities today is 
that the return to first principles, which we are all 
preaching, has turned into something of an assault 
on first principles. And the reason is, not a lack of 
loyalty, but a signal lack of perspective and order. 

We have defended the truth with almost any 
weapons, until the weapons that we have used are 
also threatening our own cause. We have been such 
champions of the truth that we have followed the 
enemy into his own country in order to prove him 
wrong even there. Does he say in experimental 
psychology that there are no abstract ideas? We 
shall prove in experimental psychology that there 
are. Does he say in science that the notions of sub- 
stance and cause have been banished from the 
earth? We shall prove in science and as scientists 
that they have not. Does he say in education that 
science can be a sufficient basis for a philosophy? 
We shall prove in education that it is not. Does he 
say that he can formulate a theory of values with- 
out metaphysics? We shall prove to him that we 
can translate a metaphysics into a theory of values. 
In short, the enemy has absolutely no ground on 
which to stand. 

The only trouble is that in our zeal to fight for 
the truth, we have also, unwillingly but inevitably, 
cut the ground from under our own feet. For it is 
a fact that our Catholic universities are finding 
themselves helpless against the various enemies 
which they think it their duty to oppose. Nor is the 
reason for this helplessness that these enemies are 
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becoming stronger; it is simply that our Catholic 
schools are being weakened by the educational 
methods and attitudes that they are fostering. 

They have been teaching for so long in an atmos- 
phere of warfare, that they have lost sight of the 
meaning of the truths that they are defending. 
They have spent so much time in looking for weap- 
ons of warfare, that they have frequently under- 
taken to fight battles without always clearly per- 
ceiving what the fight is about. They have come to 
have too often a fighter’s knowledge of principles, 
as well as a fighter’s attitude towards principles: 
strenuous but practical and short-sighted, cour- 
ageous but not always perspicacious. 

For in spite of every principle that we hold, a 
confusion has captured our colleges. This confusion 
concerns not only philosophy, and how it is taught, 
but also the whole range of subjects taught in a 
college, as well as the purpose which we conceive 
a Catholic college to have. In the first place, do we 
really teach philosophy as a unity according to the 
proper hierarchy of its ideas? Secondly, have we 
considered whether it makes any difference to 
Catholic colleges that philosophical principles are 
not the province of particular departments of 
knowledge to make or to unmake, to prove or to 
disprove? And finally, have we considered whether 
it makes any difference to the administration of 
our colleges that there is a unity of knowledge and 
of truth which alone can serve as the basis of the 
unity of organization that the college should have? 

For, however we answer these questions theo- 
retically, it remains a fact that we have not been 
so successful in answering them practically. For 
the problems that confront us in our universities 
today indicate that we do not know clearly what 
the answers to these questions are. We want to 
know, from an administrative point of view, how a 
university is to be organized and what its general 
policy as an institution of learning is to be. We 
want to know, from a curricular point of view, how 
the different departments of knowledge are to be 
organized and the purpose of such an organization. 
We want to know, in philosophy itself, how philo- 
sophical knowledge is to be organized and unified. 
All these problems have a common cause and a 
common symptom. They are witnesses to the pro- 




















gressive decay of the unity of knowledge. And the 
reasons for this decay are not far to seek. 

The first is, that we have allowed science and 
scientific technique to tyrannize knowledge. It is 
true we have done so in the name of progress. We 
have been anxious to show that Catholicism is pro- 
gressive, that it lives in the foremost files of time. 
And we have not seen that those who have cham- 
pioned progress in science and in experimental 
techniques have glorified methods which betray a 
despair of metaphysical truths. The apostles of 
science in the nineteenth century were comforted by 
the thought that metaphysics is outworn, and their 
interest in the positivistic method of science was 
also a refuge. Positivism is, in fact, the resort to 
controlled immediate and measurable experience as 
a basis for truth by those who can no longer find 
truth in metaphysics. 

It is a serious question, therefore, whether the 
scientific empiricism to which we have opened our 
doors only as a method may not seriously endanger 
the principles of knowledge which we are supposed 
to be defending. We must consider carefully 
whether an injudicious faith in the techniques of 
the special sciences may not betray those who have 
no intention of saying that experimental psychol- 
ogy, for example, can discuss and validate meta- 
physical notions. And that there should exist in 
our universities the confusion which we are bewail- 
ing indicates that to some extent we have been be- 
trayed. The search for progress has betrayed us, 
for we have not seen that historically this search 
has also been in part a revolt against the principles 
of metaphysics. 

How has such a state of affairs come to pass? 
For the sake of discussion, let me say that the un- 
derlying reason is that we have transformed phi- 
losophy into a glorified apologeticism, and the 
school into a sort of theological fortress. Intention- 
ally or otherwise, we have studied and taught phi- 
losophy for a practical purpose, namely, to make 
students theists, if not Catholics. We believe that 
we have the truth, and, therefore, we think that 
the problem of teaching philosophy is simply this: 
how can we convince our neighbors of the truth 
which we are fortunate in possessing? And since 
we possess it, we are not genuinely seekers after 
truth. We act as judges in its name, and we parcel 
out sentences with the conviction that the history 
of philosophy is a prolonged conspiracy against the 
truth. We have forgotten the attitude of a Saint 
Thomas Aquinas even towards those with whom he 
disagreed, a pagan Aristotle and a Moslem Aver- 
roes. We have lost the habit of thinking that the 
realm of truth has to be conquered and possessed 
as earnestly and as courageously as it has to be 
defended. We have forgotten that the search for 
truth is the common task of a civilization to which 
even errors contribute by revealing through the 
lucidity of great minds how not to philosophize. 
We have lost the habit of being wayfarers and pil- 
grims; we are the grim keepers of the gate leading 
to the sacred city. We are the proud possessors and 
defenders of a ready-made order of truth, and who 


shall dispossess us? 


The fact remains that we are dispossessing our- 
selves. We have forgotten that truth is for contem- 
plation and can be possessed only in contemplation 
and in love. We are apparently no longer aware 
that we cannot train the intelligence to fight, unless 
we first train it to see; that we cannot defend the 
unity of knowledge unless we serve that unity ac- 
cording to its own principles before using it. We 
have apparently forgotten that the realm of knowl- 
edge is a city and not a wilderness, and therefore 
that anything misplaced causes confusion in the 
whole community. We have forgotten that we can- 
not treat knowledge like a wilderness that is to be 
cultivated by the most accessible tools. I say we 
have forgotten, because, in effect, we sometimes 
teach as though there were no subordination in 
knowledge. 

If we admit that all departments of knowledge 
derive their value and vitality from metaphysics, 
why do we proceed as though we can defend or 
even prove metaphysical truths in psychology or in 
education or in science? If we admit with Saint 
Thomas Aquinas that metaphysics rules all other 
branches of knowledge, because it is the ultimate 
guarantee of their truth, why do we proceed as 
though we can discuss metaphysical questions and 
problems in terms of the method and content of 
the particular sciences? 

We are doing so, and with two disastrous results. 
We have seriously endangered the unity of meta- 
physics by measuring it too often with the several 
yardsticks of the particular sciences; and we have 
contaminated the special departments of knowledge 
with interests that do not lie within their own com- 
petence. The scientist may be wrong in thinking 
that in the name of science he can eliminate sub- 
stance from reality; but we are just as wrong in 
thinking that in the name of science we can restore 
substance to reality. The artist may be wrong in 
thinking that he has nothing to do with moral prin- 
ciples, but we are just as wrong in thinking that the 
artist is a moralist. The economist may be wrong 
in thinking that industrial society operates accord- 
ing to economic laws and has nothing to do with 
philosophical principles; but we are just as wrong 
in thinking that philosophical principles replace 
economic ends. In short, autonomy and subordina- 
tion are not mutually destructive. To put people in 
a philosophical jail for thinking that liberty is law- 
lessness is not a solution. For philosophy then be- 
comes a confused and turbulent prison. But philo- 
sophical principles do not oppress, they liberate and 
they give life to their subordinate. 

We reach, in this way, what is the central diffi- 
culty in this problem. We are suffering from a mis- 
placed security. We proceed as though we think 
that, since we know the truth, we are freed from 
the necessity of really seeking it. We rely on prin- 
ciples, both in the natural and supernatural orders, 
to do our thinking for us. We are suffering from 
the attempt to let the certainties of Faith substitute 
for genuine philosophical thinking. In effect, we 
have a tendency to believe that since the historical 
man exists in the supernatural order, philosophical 
knowledge is not real in its own order. In effect, we 
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proceed as though in philosophy we are not gen- 
uinely pursuing truth. We are much more con- 
cerned with how we shall explain the truth we have 
than with genuinely seeking to undergo that ra- 
tional experience that can lead to it. All too often 
philosophical thinking resolves itself into a philo- 
sophical game in which we make certain dialectical 
adjustments that will disclose the truth we already 
possess. We have the vague impression that so long 
as the truths of Faith remain intact everything else 
will somehow take care of itself. 

The problem of ordering the kingdom of truth is 
not real to us. And that is why we very often teach 
our philosophical courses as though they were sim- 
ply the occasion for proclaiming and defending the 
truth which is our heritage. And therefore, in the 
name of truth itself, we are threatening to level 
what is essentially a hierarchy in knowledge. We 
have thought it our business to defend the truth, 
and we have urged it in all places, on all occasions 
and with any instruments. We have not seen that 
if we urge the same truth and the same principles 
without regard for order in knowledge, there will 
be not only many champions of truth but also many 
pretenders to it. 

And now we feel that we have not been such 
successful defenders of the kingdom of truth which 
is our cherished possession. We are clamoring for 
a unity of purpose in our colleges and universities. 
In conventions, the psychologist, the educator and 
the scientist insist on the necessity of philosophical 
principles. Only, there is the suspicion that they 
can produce such principles out of the bounty of 
their faith and their special techniques. But faith 
plus technical knowledge will not substitute for 
philosophy. If metaphysics has already to be true 
before the Catholic educator can function at all, 
there is at least some ambiguity in seeking to de- 
fine philosophy in education. With all the good will 
and piety in the world, we cannot discover in any 
special branch of knowledge a principle that will 
unify a Catholic university. If we persist in such a 
method, metaphysical principles will simply perish 
between two fires, that of a zealous but blind pie- 
tism and that of scientific technique. The university 
will then be an encyclopedia and a storehouse of 
knowledge. But it will not be a unity. 

Not even theology can help us out of such a diffi- 
culty, for without reason theology is not a science: 
it is lacking in that rational element which will de- 
velop a science from the principles of Faith. As 
Catholics we are aware that reason without faith 
is not free from darkness; we are not sufficiently 
aware, however, that theology without reason can 
become inarticulate, which is also another kind of 
darkness. We must not allow piety to produce dis- 
order in the life of reason. We must not allow zeal 
to democratize knowledge, for there are no queens 
in a democracy. 

Let us be clear. I am not proposing that we 
should disparage theology in order to give to phi- 
losophy its proper place in the university. Far from 
it. It may even be that, having democratized rea- 
son, we have unwillingly disparaged theology itself. 
But we cannot defend our faith by proceeding as 
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though every department of knowledge has the 
right or the ability to defend philosophical truths. 
And I am sure that as Catholics we have no inten- 
tion of disparaging reason. There can therefore be 
no question of principle in this issue. But there re- 
mains the question whether the subordination of 
philosophy to theology and of both to Faith should 
result in a confusion for philosophy and in a kind 
of exile for theology. For it would seem that the 
famous handmaiden of theology has become some- 
thing of a slave, because the lady theology that it 
serves is finding it difficult to proclaim herself 
queen in a realm where science has made truth 
democratic. In any case, we are now suffering the 
consequence of a degraded conception of philoso- 
phy. These consequences can be felt not only within 
philosophy itself but also in the whole organization 
of a university. We need to realize again what we 
mean by the unity and the primacy of metaphysics 
in the order of natural knowledge. We must restore 
to reason its autonomous right to be rational. 

We cannot maintain that our universities are 
Catholic in more than name if they are not organ- 
ized according to the unity of truth that is to be 
found in metaphysics. And this is true even when 
we say, as indeed ultimately we must, that the basic 
unity of a Catholic university is a theological one. 
The university is not a bulwark of the Faith in the 
sense that it has a merely apologetic purpose be- 
fore the world. The university must serve reason 
before reason can serve the Faith. And the univer- 
sity must do so according to the principles of rea- 
son. The rational order must be preserved as a 
whole and according to its own inner hierarchy, or 
it will not be preserved at all. That is the lesson of 
the decline of scholasticism at the end of the mid- 
dle ages. And that decline, be it remembered, af- 
fected not only philosophy but also theology. 

The lesson of the decline of medieval philosophy 
is one that should give us pause. It is a lesson from 
which teachers of philosophy and administrators 
have much to learn. For if it is true, as it has been 
brilliantly maintained, that metaphysics, because 
of its enduring vitality, always buries its under- 
takers, it is also true that it has had many under- 
takers. Not a few of these are its champions. 

On this point each one must examine his own 
conscience. For the problem that we face stands 
before us intact in its gravity. What we need is 
nothing less than a redefinition of philosophy, not 
because the old definition is outworn, but because 
we are quite forgetting what it means. We need an 
essential ordering of knowledge, for only in this 
way shall we have a proper organization in our 
universities. We have been thrice guilty: what we 
teach as philosophy is a misplaced apologetics, 
which is a sin both against apologetics and philoso- 
phy; how we teach the different branches of knowl- 
edge in relation to philosophical principles is even 
less happily inspired; and how we organize our col- 
leges and universities to achieve these results is 
perhaps best left to the reflection of university 
administrators. At a time when we look at the 
future with puzzled uncertainty, of a truth, S¢. 
Thomas, pray for us. 

















WITH SCRIP AND STAFF 











BY NO MEANS “SENSIBLE” 


AT a recent banquet in one of our New England 
cities, some 1,000 Catholic laymen were told by 
the Reverend Director of a Retreat, as reported: 

Don’t worry about the spirit of the modern age. 
Don’t worry about Communism. Communism can 
never touch the United States; Communism can 
never take over its government or desecrate its 
homes or its Churches as long as there are men 
filled with the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

These words, as a “heartening message,” were 
taken up with enthusiasm by a secular editor: 

It is right and proper that one should say here 
is evidence that America is safe from the crack-pot 
“isms” that beset so many countries today. 

While there is here, and there was not on the 
part of [the Reverend speaker] any attempt to deny 
that followers of the Red flag are numerous in this 
country, such a gathering as that of last night and 
the frequent gatherings of other religious groups 
which are held all about us, assure us that the 
radical movement is more uncomfortable than men- 
acing. 

A prominent citizen of the aforesaid city quoted 
the editorial with the remark: “How sensible!” 

But is it sensible? Let us examine its proposi- 
tions, realizing that the speaker’s meaning was 
doubtless more “sensible” than the words indicate. 

1. The United States is “safe from crackpot 
‘isms.’”’ The United States is no more safe from 
crack-pot isms than a corn crop from the army 
worm. Only yesterday, at Atlantic City, to quote 
the New York Times: 

At a crowded meeting . . . under the auspices of 
The Social Frontier, left-wing educational magazine, 
an audience of 800 persons adopted with only nine 
dissenting votes a resolution introduced by Prof. 
Harold Hand of Stanford University, condemning 
the proposal for Federal aid to non-public schools 
as “a clear violation of the principle of separation 
of Church and State, therefore vicious and un- 
American.” 


Millions of Americans have been and still are 
swallowing Communist propaganda as to the Pope’s 
“Fascism,” as to the righteousness of Loyalist 
Spain, as to the “democracy” of the Stalin regime 
in Russia. All who believe these things are not 
Communist; indeed many of them are very pious 
Catholics; but they are definitely assimilating Com- 
munist poison. It is mere wishful thinking to say 
“Communism can never touch the United States.” 

2. Communism can never harm us “as long as 
there are men filled with the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 

Well, in Spain, before the Left Revolution, many 
were “men filled with the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 

Whatever its theoretical support, much of Com- 
munism’s material support comes from Soviet trade 
with the United States. One of the most pious 
Catholic laymen I ever met, an outstanding leader 
in the Retreat movement in this country, now gone 


to his (I trust very great) reward, was one of the 
Soviet Government’s most ardent champions in the 
promotion of trade. When off his guard he was 
a bitter denouncer of the Holy Father’s attitude 
towards Soviet Russia and Communism. In his 
mind, business and personal love of Our Lord were 
two things to be kept in separate compartments. 

I believe that very real harm is done by sweep- 
ing pronouncements of the type that I have just 
quoted. Men, including pious men, naturally fol- 
low the line of least resistance; and it takes con- 
siderable mental effort and spiritual energy to fol- 
low up the devious windings of Communist propa- 
ganda through daily study and effective action, 
particularly when such following-up is frowned 
upon by local Catholic politicians. 

It is false to believe that Communism can be 
combated or prevented by mere renewal of per- 
sonal right living, especially in the narrow sense 
that is apt to be attached to this “right living” in 
a large group. Communism is a distinct phenom- 
enon, with a distinct historic cause, and must be 
treated as specifically as a typhoid germ. 

It is equally false to believe that Communism 
can be cured without such a religious renewal, 
Pope Pius XI has made this abundantly plain in 
his recent Encyclical on this subject. 

It is false to believe that we can combat Com- 
munism merely by social reform; for the same 
reason as given above. Disordered social conditions 
are the breeding ground and the occasion of Com- 
munism; but they are not its adequate cause. All 
the social reform in the world will fail of its pur- 
pose unless we also treat Communism specifically 
(the “negative” program) and also practice inward, 
individual renewal. 

But, at the same time, it is equally false to be- 
lieve that we can combat Communism without a 
complete and far-reaching social reform. Three- 
quarters of the Pope’s Encyclical Divini Redemp- 
toris are devoted to this “positive” program; and 
it is a most complex and laborious job. 

Is it not about time to put an end, once and for 
all, to these Communion-breakfast reassurances 
about “only this” or “only that” to be done? There 
is a tremendous work to be done now. If you wish 
to form some idea of what that work is, read J. 
Edgar Westfield’s article in this issue. 

If the editorial writer in the Commonweal (Feb- 
ruary 25, 1938) who says “what is needed is always 
something positive” means that the “negative” pro- 
gram alone cannot suffice, I heartily agree with 
him. But if he means that there should be only a 
positive program, and no negative program to com- 
plement it, I must disagree. Perhaps some clarifi- 
cation of his meaning might be helpful to the Com- 
monweal’s readers and to Lenten orators. 

JOHN LAFARGE 
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AUSTRIA IN THE BALANCE 


HUMANLY speaking no hope would seem to exist 
for Austria’s survival against the Nazi forces that 
strive to engulf her. Enthusiasm with which Chan- 
celor Schuschnigg’s appeal to Austrian youth en- 
roled in the Fatherland Front, impressions made 
upon the world by his defiance of Hitler give some 
apparent assurance that he can hold his own. But 
enthusiasm and patriotism are pitted against fa- 
natic mob madness. Nazism, like Communism, 
knows the art of whipping up mass fury. Hearts 
and voices acclaiming Schuschnigg, though world- 
wide, are far from the actual scene. Swastikas and 
goose-steps are at home; and Nazi legions are just 
across the border. Nazidom’s message to Austria 
today is the same as that spread from Berlin 
through the Tyrol, the Siidmark, before the World 


War: 
Den Briidern im bedrohten Land 
Aufrechtes Herz, hilfreiche Hand! 
“For brethren in a menaced land 
An upright heart, a helping hand!” 


The “helping hand” is the terror of General 
Goering’s airplanes, fleets of which, he proclaims 
will speed to the defense of the 10,000,000 Germans 
outside of the Reich’s borders. 

The Chancelor seems to have succeeded to an 
unexpected extent in rallying non-Nazi elements 
hitherto bitterly hostile to the Catholic Church and 
so to the new Government which entitles itself a 
Christian, corporative state. Faced with brute real- 
ity, even Vienna Socialists recognize that Nazism 
actively persecutes them while Catholicism merely 
insists on going its own way. 

But the final cast of the die will rest with the 
anti-Christian forces in the anti-Nazi nations. Will 
they compound with Nazism rather than yield in 
their anti-Catholic hate? Will they choose to throw 
Schuschnigg over rather than permit the semblance 
of a Catholic triumph in Austria? 

For certain Masonic and Socialist elements prev- 
alent today in international politics such a choice is 
extremely bitter. Austria’s preservation means a 
moral triumph for Catholicism; not because the 
Austrian state represents the Catholic ideal, or be- 
cause the Catholic Church depends on Austria, but 
because of the issue that has been flung down; be- 
cause a Nazi war against Austria will of its nature 
be a war against the Church. 

Europe’s greatest statesmen will doubtless face 
that choice, even though it be unwelcome, rather 
than open the path for a triumphant march of 
Hitler through southeastern Europe. But will they 
prevail against lesser anti-religious counselors? 

In the answer to that question the attitude of the 
United States plays no small part. Though our na- 
tion can have only one policy, which is “hands off,” 
American opinion counts abroad, and American 
Catholics can aid in seeing that this opinion is not 
clouded and misinformed through lying reports or 
belittling epithets. Most needed of all, our prayers 
this Lent can beg Heaven’s strength for Austria 
and her beleaguered Chancelor in their crisis. 
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EDIT Qk 


AMERICAN COLLEGES 


AN old but neglected truth was recently expressed 
by President Conant, of Harvard, when he said that 
what our colleges need is not numbers but more 
students who have real talent. We support more 
colleges than any country in the world, and in pro- 
portion to population we register more students. 
How many of them are young people who can and 
will study is a problem which President Conant 
thinks should be pondered. The billions which 
Americans annually expend on education may be 
considered a tribute to their good feeling, but hard- 
ly to their intelligence. 


REORGANIZATIO 


ONCE more we are compelled to point out that 
the Byrnes bill for the reorganization of the 
Federal departments is by no means an inno- 
cent measure devised to promote efficiency and 
economy. Speaking in the Senate last week, 
Senator Byrd, of Virginia, who has devoted 
years to the study of Government reorganiza- 
tion, forced the admission that instead of low- 
ering administrative costs, the bill would in- 
crease them. Even more significant was his dis- 
closure of a memorandum submitted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt when the earlier reorganization 
bill was still in committee. 

The proposals in this memorandum were 
startling. Had they been adopted, said Senator 
Byrd, the President would have been given con- 
trol of all the regulatory agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. Such important bodies as the Inter- 
state Commerce, the Federal Trade, the Power 
and Communications Commissions, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, would have been 
little more than bodies arranged to register the 
will of the Executive. Centralization on this vast 
scale, or even approximating it, will not pro- 
mote efficiency. It will, rather, throw the bu- 
reaus and departments into the hands of bu- 
reaucrats, since real supervision by the Presi- 
dent would be impossible. And bureaucracy is 
not a synonym for efficiency. 

While the new bill is less offensive in temper 
and, at least in its terms, less inclusive in scope 
than the original measure, it still reflects prin- 
ciples of centralization which are unwise and, 
in our judgment, incompatible with constitu- 
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COMMUNIST SCHOOLS 


COMMUNISTS have opened elementary schools in 
several Eastern cities, and plan to found secondary 
schools as soon as possible. These schools will not 
be centers of open propaganda. Were they to train 
children according to plans received from Moscow, 
they could not be licensed by the State, and if they 
proceeded without authorization, they would soon 
be closed by the police for reasons not connected 
with the State’s education law. Their influence will 
be indirect, but powerful. These Communists under- 
stand better than some Catholics, we fear, the last- 
ing value of early impressions. 


JONAND BUREAUCRACY 


tional provisions. What seems to us improper is 
the authority given the President to change the 
status of an agency as he sees fit, thereafter 
reporting what has been done to Congress. 
Congress, apparently, will simply register the 
change, much as the Senate under the Empire 
would record laws personally enacted by Na- 
poleon. This authorization should be amended 
to provide that no change shall be effective un- 
less approved by Congress. Otherwise powers 
which belong to the legislative branch of the 
Government will be transferred to the execu- 
tive. 

Almost equally objectionable is the substitu- 
tion of a single commissioner for the present 
three-member Civil Service Commission. Civil 
service has been almost destroyed in the last five 
years, but there is reason to hope that the pres- 
ent Commission will, if permitted, effectively 
restore it. Under the reorganization bill, as Sen- 
ator Walsh, of Massachusetts, reminded the 
Senate, the President is empowered to take em- 
ployes out of the civil-service class, and to exer- 
cise an authority over them which belongs to 
Congress. If this clause is retained by Congress, 
a death blow will be dealt civil service. There- 
after all appointive offices will be loot. 

We sincerely hope that every trace of the 
centralization of new powers in the executive 
will be removed from the Byrnes bill. Further 
shifting of authority from the legislative to the 
executive branch means neither efficiency nor 
economy, but confusion and the entrenchment 

of bureaucracy. 


BANNING THE COMPANY UNION 


AS Leo XIII and Pius XI have taught in their labor 
Encyclicals, it is the right of wage-earners to or- 
ganize for their mutual protection. Since the right 
to organize is a natural right, it cannot be taken 
away by the state, and the well-ordered state will 
encourage workers to use it. Properly exercised, it 
not only promotes the welfare of the wage-earner, 
but establishes industrial peace, and benefits, at 
least indirectly, every member in the community. 

Unfortunately, many of the now departed great 
barons of industry rejected this philosophy. They 
fought the rise of the unions, and many of these 
battles were carried on with fire and sword. Unable 
to understand that this opposition militated against 
their own interests, they were willing to put up for 
the time with reduced profits and industrial dis- 
order. If they could bring home to the wage-earner 
the fact that they would tolerate no union, they 
thought the price was small. 

Few industrialists maintain this policy today. But 
since the rise of the union, many have shifted to a 
position which is not less injurious to the wage- 
earner, and in some respects more likely to foster 
industrial war. They will tolerate or even welcome 
a union, provided always that it is a union which 
they can control. Out of this philosophy, the so- 
called “company union” was born. 

Now a company union, as such, is not intrinsi- 
cally wrong. If workers and employers freely agree 
to establish a union which has no connection with 
any outside association, such as the A. F. of L. or 
the C. I. O., they act within their rights. A few 
unions of this type have been established, and ap- 
pear to be functioning actively for the benefit of 
both wage-earners and employers. Unfortunately, 
these are the exceptions. As a rule, the company 
union has been a compost of hypocrisy and tyran- 
ny, adding to the brutalities of the old baronial sys- 
tem a sickening and repulsive measure of Pharisaic 
solicitude for the worker’s welfare. 

In no sense did the company union represent the 
wage-earner, even when it provided an elaborate 
machinery to guarantee his rights. The essential 
flaw was that the machinery was owned by the 
employer. He alone issued rules and regulations, 
appointed the “union’s” officials, or controlled the 
elections, and by threats and promises managed to 
use the group for his exclusive benefit. When he sat 
down to bargain with representatives of the work- 
ers, he bargained with himself, for while he was 
the party of the first part, he was also the party of 
the second part. The representatives did not in fact 
present the case for the workers but betrayed it, 
and their chief value to the employer was that they 
acted as ill-paid but useful labor spies. 

Even before the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
began to operate, employers of the better class had 
rejected the company union. While many did not 
relish the free union, they were too honest and too 
decent to harbor the company union. But some em- 
ployers, with incredible stupidity, clung and still 
cling to this so-called union, which is in fact a con- 
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tinual menace to communal and industrial peace. 

For this reason we welcome the decision of the 
Supreme Court on February 28, which upholds the 
ban of the National Labor Relations Board on com- 
pany unions maintained by two interstate trans- 
portation lines. In announcing the opinion of the 
Court, Mr. Justice Stone observed that these unions 
had no procedure for meetings, except that dic- 
tated by the companies, no representatives with 
authority to bring the workers’ grievances before 
the companies, and no power to amend rules or 
procedure without the companies’ consent. Obvi- 
ously, said the Justice, such unions cannot be said 
to protect collective bargaining, but must frustrate 
it. In point of fact, they were not unions at all, but 
schemes adopted by the employers to prevent the 
formation of unions. 

The Court’s ruling justifies the position taken by 
this Review more than a quarter of a century ago, 
and faithfully upheld in spite of stupid and mali- 
cious attacks by employers who denounced us as 
“socialistic” or even “CCommunistic.” But in this as 
in all questions of labor relations, we have held 
steadfastly to the principles enunciated by Leo XIII 
and Pius XI. When with Leo, we assert that “rights 
must be religiously respected wherever they are 
found,” we mean just that. We do not add an 
amendment to except the rights either of employer 
or wage-earner. 


DR. STRAYER’S BOGEY 


STIRRED to the depth of his soul is Dr. George 
Strayer, of Columbia University’s Teachers College. 
Stirred to the depth of their respective souls are 
the deans of half a dozen similar institutions 
throughout the country. What has stirred them is 
the specter of union of Church and State, to be 
encompassed by one of the recommendations of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Education. 

Now the sum of this recommendation is that a 
few pennies of the millions to be appropriated for 
the schools by Congress may, under given circum- 
stances, be used for the benefit of pupils in non- 
public schools. It does not seem to occur to Dr. 
Strayer and his timorous cohorts that giving a 
child a ride in a school bus, or permitting him the 
services of a dentist, does not bring union of 
Church and State appreciably nearer. These things 
have been done in many parts of the country for 
some years, and we have not heard that the Bishop 
of Rome is preparing to abandon the Vatican, and 
sail to these shores. 

Nor does it seem to have occurred to Dr. Strayer 
that if parents who do not use the public schools 
for their children are taxed for educational pur- 
poses to be expended under the general-welfare 
clause of the Constitution, they have a right to 
share in these appropriations. Nothing in the Con- 
stitution prevents Congress from making outright 
grants to non-public schools. Certainly, if Congress 
sets up a line of school buses, children on their way 
to Catholic, Jewish and Lutheran schools, may 
demand a seat in them. 
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TRANSFIGURATION 


FOR the second Sunday in Lent, the Church has 
chosen the first to the ninth verses of the seven- 
teenth chapter of the Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew. As we read this Gospel, we may at first 
see in it nothing but a striking manifestation of the 
brightness of Our Lord’s glorified Body. It was 
that, of course, but closer examination will show 
the reason why Our Lord allowed it. 

Turning back to the sixteenth chapter of Saint 
Matthew (13-28) we learn that shortly before His 
Transfiguration, Our Lord had foretold His coming 
Passion. He must go up to Jerusalem “and suffer 
many things from the ancients and scribes and 
chief priests, and be put to death, and the third day 
rise again.”’ But this prophecy did not please Peter, 
whose head was probably filled with visions of a 
glorious kingdom upon earth, and “he began to re- 
buke” Our Lord. It was on this occasion that Jesus 
called Peter to task severely, styling him “Satan” 
and “a scandal, because thou savorest not the 
things that are of God, but the things that are of 
men.” Then Our Lord told His disciples in plain and 
unmistakable language that if they wished to be 
His true followers they must, every one of them, 
“take up his cross and follow me.” 

This was indeed a hard doctrine, and Our Lord 
knew that it might discourage some of the dis- 
ciples. He had never refrained from preaching a 
doctrine of self-abnegation; nevertheless it was not 
His custom to break the bruised reed or quench the 
smoking flax. Hence within a few days after this 
discourse, He took Peter, the head of the Apostolic 
band, along with James and John up into a high 
mountain “where He was transfigured before 
them.” This “transfiguration” was a bodily trans- 
formation during which Our Lord’s sacred Face 
“did shine as the sun,” and with the light streaming 
from His Sacred Body, “his garments became white 
as snow.” Other marvels followed; Moses and Elias 
appeared, speaking with Our Lord, and from a 
bright cloud in the heavens came a voice, “This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear 
ye him.” The hearts of the Apostles were moved. 
“Lord, it is good for us to be here,” cried Peter. 

Peter had experienced a foretaste of Heaven, but 
like all these manifestations, it was to be brief. It 
was necessary for the three Apostles to go down 
from the mountain, and cherishing the sweetness 
of these moments, to engage once more in the dull 
prosaic affairs of life. For all of them many years 
were to pass before they again looked upon the 
glorified Humanity of Christ, and two of them were 
to pass by martyrdom through the portals of death 
into everlasting life. 

Our own lives as followers of Christ must be of 
this pattern. To hearten us, Our Lord from time to 
time allows something of His Transfiguration to 
shine upon us, but soon the shadows fall, and we 
must plod along the pilgrim’s weary road. But there 
will be something new in our hearts, memories that 
time cannot wither, a hope that never dies, 
strengthening us as we walk to Our Father’s house, 
the Light whereof is the glorified Body of Jesus. 
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THE CONGRESS. Out of the House Ways and Means 
Committee to the House floor came a highly compli- 
cated tax revision bill. It retains the principle of the 
undistributed profits tax but exempts corporations 
with net incomes of $25,000 or less—some 88 per 
cent of all corporations. The widely criticized 
“third basket” provision which places heavier taxes 
on family or closely held corporations is in the bill. 
Modifications of the capital gains tax are slight. A 
minority report of the Ways and Means Committee 
demanded unconditional repeal of the undistributed 
profits tax, substantial modifications of the capital 
gains tax, elimination of the “third basket.” . . . The 
House Naval Affairs Committee voted $3,000,000 
for a new dirigible. . . . Bernard M. Baruch, inti- 
mate of several Presidents, frequent cooperator 
with Roosevelt, told the Senate Committee on Un- 
employment that present unemployment was 
caused by Roosevelt policy. He declared unless this 
policy changes there is no hope for recovery. The 
United States must retain its profits system or take 
up “the new European idea of State regulation and 
the fear of punishment,” he said. . . . Debate com- 
menced in the Senate on the Administration Reor- 
ganization Bill. The Bill proposes to eliminate the 
bi-partisan Civil Service Commission, set up an 
agency under one head. It would eliminate also the 
Controller General, independent of the Administra- 
tion, substitute in his place a Director of the 
Budget, responsible to the Administration. A new 
General Auditing Office would be responsible to 
Congress but it would have only “post-audit” 
powers. Senator Byrd attacked the Bill as giving 
the President too much power. It would give the 
President “the power to change policies in part or 
in full as adopted by Congress,” he declared... . 
During the last five fiscal years, of the 263,433 new 
Government employes only 64,912 were placed un- 
der civil service. 


WASHINGTON. Dissension on the TVA Board came 
to a head when the chairman, Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, demanded a thorough investigation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. It seemed to Dr. Mor- 
gan the claims of Senator Berry on his marble 
properties were an attempt to exploit the Govern- 
ment. His two associates on the Board, David E. 
Lilienthal and Harcourt A. Morgan, did not support 
the chairman in his stand. The claims of Senator 
Berry were disallowed by a Federal Commission. 
. . . German Ambassador Hans Dieckhoff an- 
nounced that the German Government had ordered 
its nationals in the United States not to be members 
of the America-Deutsche Volkbund and similar or- 
ganizations. . . . Purchase of helium-producing land 
in Kansas and Colorado completed Government 
monopoly of the nation’s helium. . . . An inter- 


American league of nations was proposed by en- 
voys of Columbia and the Dominican Republic. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. The State Department in- 
formed Japan that Americans resident in China 
have no obligation to take precautionary measures 
advised by Japanese officials and that Japan will be 
held responsible for injuries to persons and damage 
to property whether the precautionary measures 
are observed by Americans or whether they are 
not. . . . As Congress handed over an additional 
grant of $250,000,000 to the President for relief 
during the present depression, the WPA headquar- 
ters authorized State administrators to employ 
500,000 more relief workers during March... . Mr. 
Roosevelt arranged to have his official papers and 
transcripts of his press conferences published in 
book form. He is writing three articles for Liberty 
Magazine and furnishing material to a newspaper 
syndicate. Answering criticism that he was using 
his office for literary profits, he declared he would 
devote the money to some public purpose. It was 
said he would receive about $100,000 from the 
magazine and newspaper syndicate. 


AT Home. Floods and landslides brought death 
and destruction to sections of Southern California. 
... United States Army recruiting service requested 
up-State New York WPA for lists of single young 
men on relief. Enlistment of the young men in the 
Army or Navy was the goal. . . . General Motors 
slashed salaries ten per cent and upward... . In 
Arizona, General John J. Pershing battled with 
death. . . . In New York efforts to oust Simon W. 
Gerson, Communist, from public office continued. 
He was appointed by Stanley M. Isaacs, Borough 
President of Manhattan. Mayor La Guardia still 
refused to aid in the ousting of Gerson. . . . A for- 
eign spy scare was given great publicity; then was 
gradually enveloped with silence. Government 
agents reported they had discovered spies, two men 
and a woman. Gustave Rumrich, born in the United 
States, educated in Germany, joined the United 
States Army but later deserted. Erich Glaser, born 
in Germany, also enlisted in the American army. 
Third in the group was Johanna Hofmann, native 
of Germany, hairdresser on the liner Europa. She 
was taken off the vessel in New York. . . . The spy 
scare would aid the Administration naval bill, in- 
formed circles said. ... A group of Americans, in- 
cluding Will Irwin, John Haynes Holmes, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, requested the Soviet Government 
to postpone the Moscow trial until a body of Ameri- 
can observers could journey to Moscow to be pres- 
ent. The Moscow authorities did not wait for 
America’s observers. 
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Russia. In a blue-walled room, where nobles of 
the Czar once dined, Soviet Russia staged her third 
spectacular trial in eighteen months. Twenty-one 
defendants, men high in the Communist Govern- 
ment since the Revolution, designated as members 
of the “Bloc of Rights and Trotskyists,” were ac- 
cused of taking money from foreign Governments 
for the overthrow of the Stalin regime. Twenty, as 
is the usual procedure, pleaded guilty. One, Nikolai 
Krestinsky, former secretary of the Communist 
party, refused to plead guilty. Later he reversed 
himself, pleaded guilty. . . . From Mexico, Leon 
Trotsky said this trial may present new angles 
absent from previous ones. “In this new trial we 
can expect some improvement over those pre- 
ceding it,” Trotsky wrote in the New York Times. 
“Tt is possible that this time we may see some of 
the defendants, in obedience to their assigned roles, 
deny their culpability, in order to confess their 
guilt later under cross-examination.”. . . Alexander 
F. Kerensky, former Russian Premier, estimated 
the executions in Russia during the last year as 
twenty to twenty-five every day. 5,000,000 op- 
pressed were in prisons and concentrations camps, 
he said. . . . One of the Red army’s highest officers, 
Marshal Alexander I. Yegorov, was reported to 
have fallen into the bad graces of Stalin. . . . Accel- 
erating the anti-God campaign, the Stalin regime 
revived the newspaper Godless. 


SINO-JAPANESE WaR. Japanese columns occupied 
Chuntu on the Yellow River, threatening the line 
of communications between the Chinese Commu- 
nist army in Shensi and the guerrillas in Shansi. 
Linfen, Hoku also fell before the Japanese advance. 
In Honan Province Chinese forces were reported 
moving toward Taokow and Sunhsien. . . . Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek resigned as director of the Chi- 
nese Air Force. . . . Vociferous opposition was 
voiced in the Tokyo Diet to the War Control Bill 
which would give the Government dictatorial power 
in time of war... . 


FRANCE. The French Government will maintain 
the Soviet-French treaty, the alliance to protect 
the independence of Czechoslovakia, the Anglo- 
French axis, adhesion to the League of Nations. It 
will increase French armaments. 1,700,000,000 
francs for aviation, 800,000,000 for the navy, 700,- 
000,000 for land forces was the estimated cost of 
the new outlays. The impotence of the League of 
Nations was pointed out by M. Blum. The proposed 
policies of the Chautemps Government was ap- 
proved by the Chamber of Deputies, 439 to 2. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Viscount Halifax, Lord President 
of the Council, was named Foreign Secretary to 
succeed Anthony Eden, resigned. . . . The British 
Government appointed the new technical commis- 
sion devised for the purpose of visiting Palestine to 
make a further study of the partition question. ... 
A year ago the cost of Britain’s five-year rearma- 
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ment was estimated at 1,500,000,000 pounds. It is 
now expected to exceed that. 


AusTRIA. Graz, capital of the Austrian province 
of Styria, stronghold of Austrian Nazis, planned a 
huge rally. The Schuschnigg Government dis- 
patched troops, armored cars, airplanes to prevent 
the meeting. Temporarily it was called off. Later 
Dr. Seyss-Inquart, Hitler-picked Interior Minister 
in the Austrian Cabinet visited Graz. Despite his 
prohibition, Nazis staged a torchlight procession 
in defiance of the Schuschnigg regime. Great num- 
bers of people on the streets wore the forbidden 
swastika. . . . In a pastoral letter, Cardinal Innitzer, 
Archbishop of Vienna, ordered special masses and 
prayers for the freedom of Austria. . . . Meetings 
of loyal Austrians were held throughout the coun- 
try to counteract the Nazi exhibitions. 


ITALY. Poet, soldier, Gabriele d’Annunzio died 
March 1 at the age of seventy-four. Aviator in the 
Italian Army during the World War, he lost an eye 
in one aerial encounter. Incensed at the rejection 
of Italian claims by President Wilson and allied 
leaders at the peace treaty conference, D’Annunzio 
gathered some Italian soldiers and seized Fiume, 
city on the Adriatic. He became its ruler. In 1920 
the Italian-Yugoslavia treaty constituted Fiume as 
an independent State. D’Annunzio declared war on 
Italy, but surrendered the city when Italian troops 
marched into its streets. 


FOOTNOTES. The four-power Balkan conference-— 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Turkey—ended 
their meeting. . . . In Warsaw a Communist mur- 
dered a Catholic priest, as the latter delivered a 
sermon in church. The murderer revealed he had 
spent twelve years in Soviet Russia, wanted to kill 
a priest to show his contempt for religion. . . . For 
“misuse of the pulpit,” the Protestant pastor, Rev- 
erend Martin Niemoeller, was sentenced by a Ger- 
man court to seven months’ imprisonment. Already 
in prison eight months awaiting trial, he was re- 
leased, then immediately re-arrested. . . . German 
Air Minister Hermann Goering declared the Reich 
air fleet will protect Germans living beyond the 
Reich borders. . . . Dissensions between Indian 
Cabinets and the British Governors in India grew. 
The Congress party debated question of a war on 
Britain for the independence of India. Bombing of 
open Indian towns by British aviators was reported. 
. . . Demand that the prohibitive tariffs set up by 
Mexico against American goods be lowered was 
made by the Washington State Department... . 
Vincente Lombardo Toledano, Mexican labor leader, 
said the Mexican Supreme Court would rule against 
foreign petroleum companies. About a week later 
the Supreme Court followed his prediction, decreed 
seventeen United States and British oil concerns 
must increase the wages of 18,000 oil workers by 
one-third. The companies maintain their costs will 
be greater than income under the ruling. 
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PERSECUTION IN SPAIN 


EDITOR: It is a deplorable fact that the most 
important aspect of the Spanish civil war has been 
much neglected—namely, the religious persecution. 
This disregard of the main question in the Ameri- 
can press has not altogether surprised me. Great 
is the distance betwer’. America and Spain, and 
few are the bonds which unite the two peoples, 
while the difficulties of presenting the true voice of 
the Spanish people to the American public opinion 
are manifold. 

For this reason, I, an eye witness of the begin- 
nings and early course of the civil war, am attempt- 
ing to chronicle some incidents of the religious 
persecution. 

The first point worthy of note is the clandestine 
character of religious services in the sectors not 
yet controlled by Franco. The religious services are 
celebrated in the intimacy of the home, and with 
utmost secrecy. 

This was the form of Catholic worship since the 
first weeks of the war, after the diabolically 
planned destruction of the beautiful churches of 
Spain. Holy Mass has been celebrated, in any place 
possible, by priests who were forced to dispense 
with all except the essentials, using common drink- 
ing glasses as chalices. Holy Communion has been 
distributed in many ingenious ways. Young boys 
have carried in their angelic hands the Sacred Host 
to fervent Catholics who dwelt in places the hunted 
priests dared not penetrate. The Blessed Sacrament 
has been adored in private homes, by small groups, 
who risked their lives to spend one hour with Him. 
Their tabernacle was usually a small box, and the 
Host was wrapped in linen handkerchiefs. 

When this private worship in the homes proved 
inadequate to accommodate the multitudes who 
longed for Mass and the Sacraments, the priests 
launched forth. Confessions were heard in public 
places, for example, in barber shops while the bar- 
ber plied his trade. At times the confessor visited 
homes, in the guise of salesmen, umbrella menders, 
and the like. In spite of these attempts at disguise, 
prompted by the desire to be more effective in their 
work, many of these priests became martyrs for 
the Faith. Indeed, not only thousands of priests, 
Religious and secular, but many zealous layfolk, 
must be counted as witnesses, whose blood will be 
the seed of the future triumph of Christ’s Church 
in Spain. 

Here is an example: A parish priest, curate of 
the Church at Sitges (Barcelona), the Reverend 
Miguel Torrents y Duran, twenty-six years old, 
only two years ordained. Since his ordination, he 
had shown unrivaled zeal for souls. On the evening 
of September 8, 1936, as he was arranging for a 
hiding place near the city, that he might widen the 


objects of his zeal, he was recognized and appre- 
hended by the anarchists. The small formality of a 
trial was forgotten. He was shot. 

At that time, we of the Catholic Action unit were 
in hiding in the capital of the province, for it of- 
fered prospects of greater activity with more safe- 
ty. The words uttered by Father Torrents y Duran, 
at our last meeting with him, still echo in my ears. 

If I am accused of being a Fascist, it cannot be 
proved, for my life is clear and exempt from all 
political activity. If I should be accused of being 
anti-social, never have I trampled the rights of the 
worker. On the contrary, I have always considered 
and respected him as my beloved friend. But what 

a great thing will it be if I am accused of being a 

priest. So I am, and as such I will never hesitate to 

affirm the fact. I will put it that way, for I desire it 

to be known, should my time of trial come, that I 

die for God. 


The body of this noble priest was found in a field 
nearby, on the morning of September 9, 1936, with 
two bullets in the temple, and one in the heart. The 
features unchanged and boyish, the lips smiling 
proclaimed the grandeur and the fulness of the 
holocaust for God. 

This is only one example. As the cruel persecu- 
tion has gone on, how easy it is to multiply these 
acts of the martyrs of Catholic Spain. No wonder 
the Holy Father, Pius XI, in expressing his sorrow 
and in giving consolation to the Catholics of Spain, 
called their persecution “unprecedented in the an- 
nals of history.” 

These few thoughts are written to remind many 
Americans that their press, in proclaiming the 
causes of the civil war in Spain as economic, social 
and cultural, has forgotten, or, perhaps, refused to 
remember, the rather important religious issues. 
From the outbreak of the Spanish war, priests and 
layfolk have been put to death, not because they 
were partisan in politics, not because they opposed 
the cause of the worker, but only because they 
loved God. 


New York, N. Y. AUGUSTIN FERRER 


OUR BIAS CONTEST 


EDITOR: (By wire): Congratulations Bias Con- 
test— Unbelievable my first reaction— Delightful 
my second— The Catholic press of America begin- 
ning to wake up my third— Untold good will be 
outcome— Tremendous publicity amongst our ene- 
mies who will begin to sit up and take notice— 
Hoping a permanent move for more fair press will 
be outcome of Bias Contest— 
Stamford, Conn. M. BENZIGER 
EDITOR: Congratulations on your announced Bias 
Contest. It is an ingenious and admirable idea. 
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American Catholics seem to need some such con- 
crete proof of the injustice we suffer at the hands 
of the publications we support and finance in great 
part by our collected subscriptions. 

I hope your readers push the idea of the Bias 
Contest a step further by complaining to the of- 
fending publication of any bias it shows, and not 
resting content with informing AMERICA of the in- 
stance. The trouble with us is that we never attend 
to this matter intelligently. It is numbers that 
count with any publisher; isolated complaints are 
overlooked, but not a flood of protests. 

The trouble with us is that we do not cooperate 
intelligently. Millions of Catholics must take of- 
fense at many half-truths and biased accounts in 
their papers and magazines, but every one seems to 
leave it up to the other fellow to do something 
about it. I suggest a committee in every parish in 
the country to see to it that at least one (that is the 
minimum) definite complaint is lodged from their 
group or parish whenever any real cause is given. 
The Evidence Guild group, the K. of C., a section 
of the school sodality, or any other group could 
take care of this matter of seeing that some one at 
least writes a letter of complaint to the offender. 

West Baden, Ind. RAYMOND V. SCHODER, S.J. 


BISMARCK COULD TELL THEM 


EDITOR: In the first paragraph of his article, 
How to Tell a Jesuit (AMERICA, February 26), 
Father James J. Daly, S.J., alludes to the state- 
ment, so often heard, that a priest can always be 
recognized, no matter how he may disguise himself 
—and then waggishly illustrates this saying by try- 
ing to disguise a Redemptorist as a Redemptionist! 
Apropos of Father Daly’s delightful article, it 
may be interesting to recount that the Congrega- 
tion of which I am a member was once mistakenly 
identified—somewhat to its disadvantage—with the 
Society of Jesus. In 1873, when Bismarck exiled the 
Jesuits from Germany, he banished my Religious 
brethren also, on the score that they were just as 
dangerous as the Jesuits and for all practical pur- 
poses were only Jesuits under another name! 
Esopus, N. Y. FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


NO CURSE WORDS 


EDITOR: Father LaFarge’s article, Paganism for 
Indians? (January 29), was thought-provoking. 
Personally I should like to know what the propa- 
ganda for paganism all means. Indeed, we old mis- 
sionaries would like to know how that wind blows. 

Our Sioux Indians in the Dakotas are practically 
now all converted to Christianity. Paganism for 
them would mean what Saint Peter says in Peter, 
ii, 22. And what is written in that chapter is very 
much an answer for such who wish paganism for 
the Sioux nation. But this is not read by the people 
who make the suggestion. However, it is written 
for our instruction. 

Every Sioux Indian gladly accepts what is writ- 
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ten on every coin, “In God We Trust.” The birthday 
of the Saviour is for all the Sioux nation the great- 
est day of the year. They are scandalized when 
white people or even Government officials do ser- 
vile work on the Lord’s Day. A full-blood Sioux 
who had been wounded in the Battle of Wounded 
Knee, 1890, and who became a Christian said one 
day: “Amongst us are three buildings, our dance 
hall, the Government school and the church; but 
the highest and best is the church; it leads the best 
way.” 

Paganism among the Sioux has never been so 
radical as what modern white pagans wish for now 
for the Redskins. 

Indians resent it when whites start meetings 
without prayer to the Holy Spirit. And they feel 
proud that their language has no vocabulary for 
cursing. Certain Indian men had the courage to 
advise their agent to use better and more proper 
language. 

An Indian chief, before starting out for Washing- 
ton, would wish his people to pray for him to God 
that his expedition may do good to his people. 
Respect for the Great Spirit, the Lord’s Day, the 
Holy Name, God’s house of worship and the prac- 
tice of prayer are still deeply rooted in the Sioux 
nation. Paganism would discard it. The Sioux 
graveyards are all Christian and highly respected. 
And in the schools Christian religion is taught reg- 
ularly. The Sioux nation rejects paganism and re- 
spects and rejoices in Christianity. 

Pine Ridge, S. D. PLACIDUS F.. SIALM, S.J. 


MORE ACTION 


EDITOR: I have read the Scrip and Staff article, 
Militant Catholics (America, February 26), with a 
mixed feeling of joy and sadness. 

I have always thought a little more militant ac- 
tion at the beginning and less so-called level-headed 
conservative action would have saved the Church 
in Russia, Mexico and Spain. I am sure that the 
Nationalist movement in Spain could be called mili- 
tant. 

Anyone will grant that Communism is a militant, 
noisy and provocative action. The way to counter- 
attack, I would say, is by a more militant, noisier 
and more provocative action. Communism becomes 
strong because of its one-way purpose and united, 
militant action. 

From the editorials of its press and the writings 
and actions of its clergy, the Church in America 
seems to have no definite united social action. A 
devout Catholic will get six days of daily press, 
radio and moving-picture propaganda. On Sunday, 
thirsting for a word of rebuttal, he will get two 
minutes of the same old loaves and fishes. All fine 
and dandy, but we need a little more substantial 
diet these days. 

I say: give us one standard, one flag and one 
movement and we, the laity (20,000,000 strong), 
cannot help but go places. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THOMAS J. MATTHEWS, D.D.S. 
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RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 
OF THE CATHOLIC ARTIST 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 








CATHOLIC artists suffer certain difficulties in the 
practice of their religion. Some of these difficulties 
are of their own creation, it is true; for doubtless 
they should know better. They can go to Avernus 
like any other people through their own innate 
wickedness. But some Catholic artists whom I have 
known are like persons who have lost the thread 
of a journey at the beginning. They are not to be 
blamed if they use roundabout routes in the at- 
tempt to return to the path. 

These few words are addressed chiefly to priests 
who deal with artists and to artists who deal with 
priests; but they may contain some profit for all 
good and faithful Christians. By artists I under- 
stand primarily professionals, who live wholly or 
largely by their art, men who primarily pursue 
beauty—in decoration, form or design—not so 
much craftsmen, whose first purpose is to produce 
something useful. 

The root of the artist’s spiritual difficulty is the 
sanctity of his art. This seems a. strong word to 
use; but nothing else expresses so clearly the ab- 
sorbing exactions of his ideal. The life of a genuine 
artist, not of a dilettante, puts as heavy a demand 
upon a human being as any other form of earthly 
activity. Somebody said that Saint Ignatius Loyola 
—and the same would apply to other great Found- 
ers—takes all there is in a man to give it to God. 
In a way this is true of the Muse. She claims the 
whole of man, because she demands of him the 
service of an absolute. 

Wrote one artist to whom, among other things, I 
owe my existence: 


“Genius,” says the French phrase, “is a protracted 
patience.” (Le génie est une longue patience.) It can 
only keep up its life by continuous effort, often by 
work so exclusive as to make all other ideas of life 
disappear. But we must remember that we are so 
enslaved by the idea of time which we measure in 
small instalments, according to other necessities, 
that we do not perceive that these efforts are really 
one single act—the act of life... . 

Be it a sho:t moment or a term of years, it [the 
artist’s work] has cost the same thing, i.e. the whole 
man. (Considerations on Painting.) 


As the pursuit of holiness has two aspects, one 


the ascetic, the other contemplative and mystical, 
so has the artist’s life. The ascetic aspect is that 
of his craftsmanship, for, as the same writer said: 
“In all of the greatest artists there is a humble 
workman who knows his trade and likes it.” No 
operating room, with rows of sterilized instru- 
ments, gauze and floodlights, is more rigidly con- 
secrated to the last item of technical excellence 
than is a true artist’s studio. The laws of crafts- 
manship are the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
All trifling, all play of emotions ceases when the 
long grind of training and practice commences. 

Even more exacting is the mystical or contem- 
plative side of the artist’s life, for this demands not 
only concentration of physical and nervous activity, 
but concentration of his inner faculties: a tense 
focussing of the mind and imagination upon a form 
or synthesis that he has chosen to embody out of 
a hundred impressions and ten thousand memories. 

When the artist lays aside his brushes or his 
chisel, pulls off his smock, hauls up the curtains 
and closes the door of his studio and steps into the 
outside world, he cannot escape from his work-life 
as readily as a workman; not even as readily as 
a professional man, a lawyer or physician. To cre- 
ate works of beauty he has been obliged to live 
himself into a world of habitual contemplation and 
instinctive selection. In the exact, scholastic sense 
of the word he has acquired certain habits, lasting 
inclinations of mind and imagination, which are 
too delicate and too intimately personal to be laid 
aside as you lay aside books and tools. 

The supernatural life, however, has its own abso- 
lute. It confronts the artist with a completely dif- 
ferent set of objectives. These affect him as a man, 
in the entire sense of the word, not as an artist. 
Religion’s failures and successes are gauged by 
different standards from those of art. He may 
lamentably fail to produce a single work at which 
a critic would so much as glance, yet achieve an 
eternal masterpiece of sanctification through the 
practice of his religion. He may do the job of a 
Phidias or a Leonardo yet totally fail to make good 
in praising, reverencing and serving God, for which 
purpose His Creator called him out of the void. 
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He may simply make the best of a bad job, and 
keep his art and his religion in strictly separate 
compartments; wrench himself as best he can out 
of his habitual turn of mind, and don the mask 
of the Philistine in the fulfilment of his religious 
duties. After all, will-power and a lively faith can 
overcome the severest obstacles. I believe that 
Saint Peter has a corner of the Kingdom reserved 
for Catholic artists, architects and musicians who 
for a lifetime managed, as it were, to inhabit two 
worlds, one of temporal and one of spiritual profes- 
sion, and have somehow acclimated themselves to 
both, like the Mexican highlanders who travel 
habitually from the mountains to the shore. 

If the practice of religion were merely negative 
towards matters imaginative and esthetic, this pro- 
cedure would present less difficulty. No more than 
other people do artists desire to live perpetually 
in a world of beauty. Indeed, plainness is somewhat 
of a relief for a too sensitive mind. Possibly less 
than other mortals are they troubled by certain 
uglinesses in our modern urban life, since they can 
more definitely escape from it. The real difficulty 
lies elsewhere. Religion, for its own sublime pur- 
poses, also makes use of those inner faculties of 
contemplation, imagination, sentiment which the 
artist brings to play in his professional life. It even 
makes use of the same external tools, sound, har- 
mony, imagery. Most of all it calls upon these 
faculties and uses these tools in relation to the cen- 
tral and most sacred point of all our religion, the 
Holy Eucharist Itself. Our Saviour expects us to 
compensate, as it were, for His own personal un- 
obtrusiveness by the dignity and splendor with 
which we surround His Presence. 

Thus the artist who has been projecting his own 
ideal decorations, constructing his own architec- 
tural ideal, is obliged a few hours later to worship 
in a church where he is plunged into some other 
person’s esthetic notions: another’s music, or stat- 
uary, or murals. 

If he expresses dislike or suggests reform, he is 
put down at once as a troublesome critic. Most 
church-goers feel a natural resentment against a 
person who takes seriously and professionally what 
for them is but an incidental emotional background 
to the practice of their faith. Still more resentment 
is felt by other professionals or semi-professionals 
with whose methods his own standards conflict. 

The result in the artist’s case is apt to be disas- 
trous. He can easily become an habitual fault- 
finder, a sort of sublimated pest with whom pastor 
and congregation put up as best they can. Or, what 
is worse, he develops pessimism, believes that re- 
ligion is not for him, slackens in its practice, loses 
thereby the light and strength conferred by the 
Sacraments, and so endangers his own soul. 

Even his own art suffers a grievous wound. 
Though art has its own peculiar sphere, within that 
sphere it is deeply affected by the moral and re- 
ligious orientation of the entire man. When the 
artist’s own spiritual nature is cramped through 
isolation from the Source of life and light, his art, 
no matter how great his gifts, withers in the 
process. 
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Yet we obviously cannot solve the matter just 
by damning the artist. He has a soul to save like 
the rest of us. The Church does not tolerate artists 
alone; she honors them, and suffers serious loss 
if they cannot find a place within her walls. What, 
then can be done? 

First, I think pastors of souls should themselves 
recognize the peculiar difficulties of the artist in 
the practice of his religion; they should bear with 
artists who are genuine artists and should sym- 
pathize with them. They should understand that 
certain deviations from the established norm of 
parish routine are not due to ill will, or to moral 
delinquency; not even to any personal eccentricity, 
but to the nature of the case. 

The artist needs to have his life spiritualized 
through the very “sanctity” of his art; to utilize 
its professioral discipline for the good of his soul 
and so effect a transfer of its “ascetic” character 
to his personal life. He should be able to bridge 
the gap between religious devotion and the mysti- 
cism of art. Artists, on the other hand, need to cure 
themselves of certain irritating misconceptions. 
They can learn not to apply too rigidly the stand- 
ards of their art to the mere externals of religion, 
when they are not responsible for those externals. 

But after all has been done to remove causes 
of friction, there remains a more complete remedy 
for the discord, which is the reign of order in our 
rubrical and liturgical life. Art gives to a thought- 
ful man a strong sense of order; indeed the two, 
as the philosophers explain, are most intimately 
related. The rubrics of the Church are not guaran- 
teed to ensure beauty; but they do ensure order; 
not a rigid or fussy tidiness, but a simple and prac- 
tical appropriateness, in which each object and 
each action falls into its place. 

This order, as it were, is the portal to that rav- 
ishing inner beauty of the Church which reveals 
itself not to the merely external eye but to the eye 
of the soul. The artist, if he is a spiritually minded 
man, will sooner or later find that inner beauty 
revealed by the Church’s order. It will amply 
recompense him for what he may suffer from dis- 
pleasing assaults upon his outward senses. 

If, therefore, we find among Catholic artists to- 
day a vigorous movement towards restoring, as 
far as a layman can help to restore, the spirit of 
order in the rubrical and liturgical life of the 
Church, let us not look upon them as carping 
critics. They are working for the only ultimate and 
lasting solution of a practical spiritual problem that 
has afflicted Catholic life for some four centuries. 
The Church seriously suffers from the difficulty 
that her artists find in fitting themselves into her 
rubrical and liturgical life. This difficulty arises 
not from anything in the Church or in her or- 
dinances, but from our neglect of those ordinances. 
These breathe the wisdom, the moderation and 
graciousness of the Spirit of God, the inner har- 
mony of God’s own Blessed Mother, herself the 
Bride of the Holy Ghost. If this restoration of order 
is accomplished, we may live to welcome a few of 
those artist saints, who at present are seen only 
in stained-glass windows. 
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BOOKS 


THE PROPHET 
OF ANATHOTH 


HEARKEN UNTO THE Volce. By Franz Werfel. The 

Viking Press. $3 
THERE are those who will be worn down by the pres- 
sure of this book and will not finish it. There are those 
who will remember Musa Dagh and will welcome this 
new novel by Franz Werfel. I want to congratulate all 
who read it. They will succumb once again to the fas- 
cination of amazing authorship. Mr. Werfel has a voice 
to which we may well hearken, and in this book, he un- 
rolls a record of psychological processes almost unbe- 
lievable in scope and intensity. 

Convincingly, dramatically, he reveals the passions of 
old civilizations, the blood-lust, convulsive cruelty, arro- 
gance, purblind selfishness, in a series of devastating 
episodes that link the fortunes of Judah, Egypt and 
Babylon. He has recaptured the “feel” of Old Testament 
history, and with a genius that reaches at times the 
heights of inspired frenzy, he juxtaposes God and man, 
indicates the ever-widening gap between the Almighty 
will and dogged, human perversity, and bridges this 
chasm by raising from the dead, Jeremias, the prophet 
of doom and disaster. In Jeremias he shows us a stark 
realist who feared and resented, and at times even 
loathed the high office of crying aloud God’s anger; he 
pictures him a scapegoat, an outcast who dared to deal 
with truth, and reaped from his sowing, truth’s inevita- 
ble harvest, whirlwinds of spite and vengeance. 

The modern setting which opens the novel is the most 
tenuous sort of envelope for dynamic contents. The ac- 
tion really starts with the vision of the boy Jeremias, 
which seals him for the service of prophecy. The days 
are sorry ones for the proud lion of Judah. Four hapless 
kings disregarded the denunciatory warnings of God’s 
mouthpiece, and brought upon the chosen people war, 
defeat, famine, exile and the humiliating downfall of the 
holy city. In the utter hopelessness of such a generation, 
in the horrors of bloodshed and fear of bondage, the man 
of Anathoth wrestles with God in prayer and sacrifice to 
win some shred of hope, some word of comfort for his 
ill-fated people. 

But the power of God smashed his resistance and 
forced him to blurt out the maledictions that seared his 
own tongue, and maddened his hearers. They mocked 
him, scourged him, buried him alive in cesspool and dun- 
geon; they cajoled, caressed and honored him, they grov- 
eled at his feet, but still the tide of inexorable anathe- 
mas poured from his unwilling throat as God flayed 
hypocrisy and cursed the rapine in Jewish holocausts. 

Nowhere in fiction have the achievements of men and 
nations been outlined as so futile, transient and puny. 
Nowhere has the overwhelming power of God been so 
piercingly demonstrated. There is no capricious cruelty, 
but there is a Justice that proclaims right and curses 
wrong. Mr. Werfel’s information is astonishing. He 
measures the whole Egyptian religious structure and 
mythology and shows how the smug sureness of the 
Egyptians is the obvious corollary of their meager the- 
ology. They made gods whom they could control. 

With Jeremias in Babylon, Mr. Werfel reads the mys- 
tic yearnings of a people who adored the stars, and 
records their defeatest history, as a necessary conse- 
quence of fatalism. In Sion, the holy city, he stirs the 
very atmosphere with the breath of a personal God, 
Caretaker, Provider, Champion—a God who was chal- 
lenged by a stiff-necked people on the completeness of 
his sovereignty, a God whose answer to the challenge 
was heard in the crash of Sion’s falling walls, in the 


whistle of Babylonian whips over Jewish captives, in the 
clanking chains of exiled thousands, the moan of slaves, 
above all, in the compelling, awe-struck messages of 
God’s man, Jeremias, the voice to which the nation 
failed to hearken. 

Franz Werfel can describe tellingly. He can build and 
sustain a mood. He can visualize the Potter’s field, the 
yoke of the prophet, the pitilessness of dungeons, the ex- 
ecution of princes, the lordly temple ritual, the proces- 
sion of captives, fields of battles, charging chariots and 
the shadowy horrors of Egypt’s hell. He can delineate 
character and differentiate king from king, prophet from 
prophet; he can win soft affection for the mother of 
Jeremias and a high regard for the loyalty of Baruch, 
his friend. He can do all these things and more in a 
gifted and distinctive manner. But his mastery in this 
book is of higher and rarer craftsmanship: it is the dar- 
ing and success with which he handles the elusive ques- 
tion of God’s Providence. I trust that this splendid book 
will clarify for Mr. Werfel and all his readers the in- 
estimable value of the New Testament and the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. R. J. McINNIs 


A VERITABLE 
VICAR OF BRAY 


JOHN WESLEY IN THE EVOLUTION OF PROTESTANTISM. 

By Mazximin Piette, O.F.M. Sheed and Ward $5 
A BOOK on the founder of Methodism, by a Franciscan 
friar, with a Doctor’s degree in theclogy from Louvain 
and a Laureateship in the French Academy, translated 
by an American Priest of Bakersfield, California, with a 
Foreword for English readers by Bishop Kelley of Okla- 
homa, finally bearing the Imprimi potest of the Rector 
of Louvain and the Nihil obstat of Bishop Scher, of 
Monterey-Fresno, is something noteworthy and unusual. 
The great works of Grisar and Denifie on Luther pre- 
pare us for such an eventuality and for the qualities of 
the present work to which Dr. Workman pays tribute in 
his foreword. The writer has clearly given long study 
and research to his subject, the period and the movement 
that Wesley inaugurated. Dr. Workman pays tribute to 
the author’s insight and scholarship, “a certain critical 
faculty,” as well as sanity of judgment and great sym- 
pathies with the spiritual movements that were linked 
with Wesleyism. 

Bishop Kelley in an enthusiastic introduction pays high 
praise to the author’s sympathetic understanding, and to 
the new historical scholarship which “does not start with 
a thesis to prove but with a result to chronicle” as well 
as to the broad canvas on which the artist works. “He 
has made a living picture, giving more than his title 
promised. We take it up as a study of one man and his 
work, but it becomes a study of the whole Reformation.” 
This fact is impressed very forcibly on the reader. It was 
presented as a thesis for the doctorate at Louvain under 
the title of Wesley’s Reaction in the Evolution of Protes- 
tantism. Thus while Dr. Piette has ex professo limited 
himself to a single reaction to the Reformation, he has, 
in fact, traced an enlarged, if not always accurate, back- 
ground of the sixteenth-century Revolt, going down to 
its roots and following the complicated ramifications. 

This latter portion of the book is very thorough and 
interesting. There are successive chapters on home life, 
Oxford and the First Oxford Movement that are full of 
interest. This section on the whole is more satisfactory 
than the earlier dealing with the Evolution of Protes- 
tantism. There is much in these first two sections that 
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will not meet the approval of Catholic critical scholar- 
ship, often in quite challenging headings later belied in 
the development of the chapters. Henry VIII is cast in 
the role of leading a “national” reaction against Luther, 
which surely sounds awry. English Catholic historians 
who have labored so long and strenuously in clearing 
the fog cast over the English Reformation, at times by 
Continental Catholics, will be disappointed to find the 
Elizabethan Establishment referred to as a compromise 
between Catholic conservatives and moderate Calvinists. 

But the author is on surer ground in the later sections 
dealing with the person and works of John Wesley. The 
sympathies of the author referred to are in seeing in 
Wesley and Evangelicalism scattered treasures of spirit- 
ual power that remained in their fulness in the true 
Church. The anomaly of the founder of Methodism re- 
maining in the Anglican Church explains how one who 
opposed Luther’s faith without works and Calvin’s bleak 
doctrine of despair did not go all the way back. It is only 
the Catholic Church that keeps the balance between in- 
dividualism, deep piety and personal love of Christ on 
the one hand and the need of a doctrinal, corporate liv- 
ing organism on the other. 

The most interesting chapter of this generously 
planned and enthusiastically executed work is that on 
the home circle at Epworth and its angel, the Maccha- 
bean mother of nineteen children. She was a truly Chris- 
tian mother and to our literary-inclined feminists who 
write so inspiringly of woman’s place outside the home, 
I commend without any touch of guile the method she 
employed so successfully in educating her surviving pro- 
geny. Her husband, a veritable Vicar of Bray, amid 
kaleidoscopic political changes, included with a self- 
eulogy in humble verse this concluding tribute to his 
helpmate: 

To other households rarely she'd incline, 

Her house her pleasure was, and she was mine; 
Rarely abroad, or never, but with me, 

Or when by pity called, or charity. 

Our last word, one of thanks, should go to the schol- 
arly California cleric who in the Translator’s Note gives 
us an interesting glimpse of the equipment and activity 
of the author and lays the general reader under the debt 
of lifting this erudite work in its gala toga from the 
shelf of university archives. WILLIAM J. BENN 


CRIMINAL LAWYER 
ON THE KING’S BENCH 


Kino’s Counsg#L.. THE Lire or SiR HgNrRY CuRrTIs- 

Bganngettr. By Roland Wild and Derek Curtis-Bennett. 

The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
AMERICAN readers will finish this book with a feeling 
of satisfaction very similar to the well-known smugness 
which is supposed to be so constantly characteristic of 
their English cousins. We had been led to believe that, 
somehow or other in this mad age of ours, the English 
had preserved an equipoise in life which made them 
vastly superior to Americans. They were not so money 
mad, for instance; they knew how to enjoy a graceful 
ease in their recreation, they still cherished a love of 
home and the finer things of life. 

Sir Henry Curtis-Bennett was an English criminal 
lawyer of great distinction and yet, mutatis mutandis, 
he could have been set down in New York or Chicago or 
even Los Angeles and would have fitted in perfectly with 
many of the American species of this field of the profes- 
sion. What he possibly would have lacked in flambuoy- 
ancy and blatancy the American scene would have un- 
doubtedly rapidly evoked in him. 

Throughout Sir Henry’s life he gave constant attention 
to the money side of his profession—the monetary re- 
turn of every case was considered in relation to his ever 
increasing income; there were not enough hours in the 
day for the hectic rush of work which he assumed; the 
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truncated vacations which he permitted himself were 
spent largely in motoring at break-neck speed from one 
point to another in England or on the Continent; though 
he suffered for years from excess weight, he could not 
adhere to the formulary of a diet; and, as it were round- 
ing out the fulness of his experience, he was divorced 
and remarried. There is nothing of superiority in all 
this; we in America know the phenomenon all too well. 
There is no question of Sir Henry’s knowledge of the 
English criminal law and his ability to plead it brilliant- 
ly. The record given in this biography of the many fa- 
mous cases in which he participated proves this. The 
book, however, gives little indication of any profound 
ethical ideals on the part of Sir Henry—a matter of 
prime import in the case of a criminal or, for that mat- 
ter, any other kind of lawyer. THomas J. LYNAM 


TALES FROM THE FRENCH FOLK-LORE OF Missouri. By 
J. M. Carriére. Northwestern University Press. $4 
OPEN the pages of this book, and step out of Today 


_into Yesterday—a long-gone yesterday! At first sight the 


language seems as strange as one’s initial venture with 
the primitive English of Beowulf; for Mr. Carriére has 
reproduced the actual pronunciation of the ancient 
provincial French of the small, isolated groups of miners 
living in the upper Missouri Valley since early in the 
eighteenth century. The Missouri Creole had kept alive 
the old customs until this last generation; but improved 
roads and automobile travel have so Americanized the 
historic villages like Breton and Old Mines that now 
one seldom hears the folk-songs and tales of the epic 
age, when dire poverty was forgotten as the conteur 
took old and young into a land of faery and dream. 
Fearful lest these stories be lost to the world that 
still loves folk-lore, Mr. Carriére spent three summers 
collecting the seventy-three tales, here published, from 
the lips of two old conteurs. The author has carefully 
classified the tales as being Religious, Romantic, Magic 
Tales, Animal stories, and Farce-Anecdotes, which in 
addition to complete English summaries for each one, 
greatly aids in allowing a reader of Modern French to 
understand and enjoy these relics of a romantic and 
little-known past. PHYLLIS Joy 


LuLoyp’s. THE GENTLEMEN AT THE COFFRE-HousE. By 

Ralph Strauss. Carrick and Evans, Inc. $3.75 
ADMITTEDLY the center of the insurance world, Lloyd’s 
of London is nevertheless an institution about which 
very little fact is known. Hence a book, which lifts the 
curtain to reveal the inner workings of such a fabled 
organization, is bound to be of general interest. Mr. 
Ralph Strauss is to be credited with that supreme 
triumph of all reporters, a scoop. 

Although written in non-technical language for popu- 
lar consumption, the book is not merely a successful 
job of reporting an interesting story. The careful hand 
of the historian is evident on every page. Mr. Strauss 
was given access to records reaching back to the found- 
ing in 1652, and not once in telling the story of Lloyd’s 
dramatic evolution, with its accumulated successes and 
disasters, its hopes and disappointments, does he sacri- 
fice fact to fiction. 

Lloyd’s takes its name from the owner of a Coffee- 
House where shipping men gathered to discuss mutual 
interests. Being men of some means, they often risked 
money in insuring ships, and the proprietor of the 
Coffee-House began publishing for his patrons a news- 
sheet of the sailing and arrival of vessels. Inevitably the 
group came in time to form rules, select committees and 
eventually to incorporate themselves. 

Shipwrecks, pirates, wars, politics and rivalry all con- 
tribute to make the story dramatic in a loose and rather 
unwieldy way. Too much fact and too many names must 
be crowded into a history of three centuries—so appar- 
ently judged the author—to hope for simplicity of style 
and story. This detracts to some extent from the read- 
ability of an otherwise worthwhile book. 

Rosert A. HEWITT 

















ART 


ONE of the most frequent requests which I receive in 
the mail as a result of being the author of this column 
is that I should devote more space to enunciating gen- 
eral principles; my correspondents’ idea seems to be 
that it is possible to state a formula, or a series of 
formulae, the application of which to any given work 
of art by the beholder will enable him to determine 
whether such a work of art is good or bad from a 
“Catholic” point of view. I am afraid that I cannot 
accommodate such readers, much as I appreciate their 
interest, because I do not believe that any work of art 
should be judged, except from standards within its own 
category of human activity. That sounds very obscure 
indeed, but it enly amounts to saying that a work of art 
must be judged as a work of art. It is, primarily, good 
or bad entirely as it is good or bad artistically, and 
not morally. One may say that a painting is offensive 
to morals, and yet the painting in question may still be 
a good painting. And only the conscience of the artist 
can answer merally for his intention. 

Certainly the function of the art critic is principally 
to concern himself with the artistic side of the ques- 
tion. The moral side should enter into his considerations 
only in extreme cases, when he drops his function of 
critic and interpreter of art and becomes merely one 
man of prudence warning another man of prudence 
against a danger in the moral realm. 

There is only one department of art in which the 
Catholic, as a Catholic, may properly disagree with all 
others, and that is in the branch of art whose purpose 
is the adornment of churches. Here theology, philosophy, 
morality, the spiritual and intellectual bases of faith, 
must all be taken into account in judging the work of 
art. Then again if the artist’s specific intention is to 
treat a sacred subject, it must be done as a sacred sub- 
ject, and not in such a way as to make the subject 
seem other than what it is. 

A painting which is made for a private individual may 
well be something which will please and inspire that 
individual, as well as representing the finest expression 
of which the artist is capable; and yet this same pic- 
ture (always assuming that it represents a subject of 
a sacred character) would be bad artistically if it were 
intended for use in a public place as an object of popular 
devotion, simply because part of the function of a paint- 
ing of the latter type is not to give scandal to too great 
a proportion of those who see it. And yet even here lies 
a danger. Often an educated person will like a given 
work of art himself, but, through an unconscious snob- 
bishness only too common in owr day among the learned, 
he will esteem it caviar to the general, and refuse to 
sanction it. And so it goes. Even in the realm of religious 
art, it is best first of all to consider a work as art; and 
then, if it lives up to the standards imposed by its own 
nature, one may pass to a consideration (which is in 
this case really one of the elements entering into a 
thorough artistic analysis) of its many and diverse re- 
ligious implications. 

From March 1 to March 29 there is to be seen at the 
Wildenstein Galleries a distinguished exhibition of por- 
traits by French artists from the period of impression- 
ism down to the present day. Cézanne, Dali, Degas, 
Derain, Forain, Gauguin, Laurencin, Manet, Matisse, 
Modigliani, Berthe-Morisot, Pascin, Picasso, Renoir, 
Roualt, Toulouse-Lautrec, Van Gogh—there is the range 
of what is shown. It is impossible in a few words to give 
any indication of what is to be seen at Wildenstein’s 
and I am asking my readers’ indulgence if I postpone 
a detailed account of the matter, together with some dis- 
cussion of the whole question of pertraiture, to the next 
number of America in which this column appears. 

Harry Lorin BINSSsE 


THEATRE 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. T. S. Eliot’s beautiful 
poetic drama is another lovely shrine for Catholic 
theatre-goers to visit this Spring. Directed by E. Martin 
Brown and presented at the Ritz Theatre by Gilbert 
Miller and Ashley Dukes, it brings to us not only the 
original London company but Robert Speaight, the star 
who has played the drama in England more than 600 
times. The result is a performance of such beauty, 
spirituality and charm that it would lend high distinc- 
tion to any theatrical season. It remains only for New 
York to show its appreciation as London has done. 

A few years ago some ambitious young actors of the 
Federal Theatre gave us a production of Murder in the 
Cathedral which was excellent as far as it went. It was 
simple, dignified and appealing. It held the drama and 
the high inspiration of Thomas a Becket’s life. But in 
the last analysis it was merely a finger pointing the 
way to the austere and noble production Mr. Miller is 
now offering us. From the first appearance of the nine 
women of Canterbury to the carrying out of the Arch- 
bishop’s body after the murder there is a breath-taking 
awe and suspense which hold the audience under a spell 
almost unprecedented in our theatre. Play, direction, 
setting and acting work toward it together as one effort. 
Not a look, a gesture, or a word of the production— 
up till the defence of the murderers—is out of its spirit 
as a whole. It is a fine human experience to see such 
work—and thus to learn that men and women have it 
in them to do it. The scene of the murderer’s defense 
was well done, but it left me cold. 

The Chorus alone sets a new record, and the com- 
pany’s enunciation of the drama’s poetic lines is a les- 
son in perfection, and should set a standard for other 
players and producers. As the Archbishop, Mr. Speaight 
plays his great role with all his heart and all his soul. 
He will be a lonely man when he no longer interprets it. 
It is hardly probable that two such opportunities will 
come to any human being in one life-time. To miss 
seeing Murder In the Cathedral would be a tragedy for 
a drama lover. Do not risk missing it. 


ONCE IS ENOUGH. There is not much a Catholic re- 
viewer can say of a play where adultery is a cheerful 
commonplace to which most of the characters are lend- 
ing themselves, and which they are unwearyingly discus- 
sing. Neither they nor the audience in Henry Miller’s 
Theatre is permitted by Frederick Lonsdale, author of 
Once Is Bnough, to get away from the subject for more 
than a minute or two at a time; and not even Mr. 
Lonsdale’s dialog can keep the audience from sharing 
the ennui of the Duchess of Hampshire’s guests. 

In the vernacular of the day I will “see” Mr. Lons- 
dale and “go him one better.” Miss Ina Claire’s acting, 
as a virtuous wife saving her husband from a vampire, 
is brilliant. But though I enjoyed her work, one eve- 
ning at Mr. Lonsdale’s play was enough for me! 


BACHELOR BORN. It is a relief to turn to Bachelor 
Born at the Morosco Theatre. Here is another English 
play, but one so gay, so clean, so fresh that to com- 
pare it to the Lonsdale offering is like comparing a 
scamper on a hill-top to a forced sojourn in a hot-house. 
Bachelor Born is merely the story of a lot of young 
people in an English school, under the protection of a 
charming bachelor uncle and professor who does not 
even fall in love with his ward. There is much delight- 
ful acting—especially that of Frederick Leister and 
Peggy Simpson—there is a hail-storm of clever lines, 
and the situations are novel and amusing. It is by Ian 
Hay, and Milton Shubert and Ruth Selwyn put it on. 
They and Mr. Hay ought to give us a dozen more like it! 
ELIZABBTH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


A SLIGHT CASE OF MURDER. Damon Runyon’s pe- 
culiar writing talents are excellently employed in this 
screening of his bright stage play. The underworld 
characters he creates are fantastically funny and yet 
are preserved from the appearance of caricature because 
they are fitted into a thoroughly unbelievable milieu. 
Everything is more than slightly out of focus, and that 
is the point of farce. When Repeal brings a reluctant 
beer-baron within the shadow of respectability, he finds 
his product suffers in competition with established brews. 
Adding to his financial worries, he adopts a wild orphan 
and grimly tries to provide his daughter with a genteel 
atmosphere during her courtship with a policeman. The 
financial stress is relieved, finally, when the bootlegger’s 
ex-henchmen make an unsuccessful attempt on his life, 
carrying all their worldly goods conveniently in their 
pockets. The humor of the tale is broad and you will 
probably catch yourself laughing out of the side of your 
mouth, but Lloyd Bacon has directed it with engaging 
exuberance. Edward G. Robinson gives a welcome twist 
to his usually sinister role and portrays a fatherly gun- 
man with amusing results. Allen Jenkins, Ruth Don- 
nelly, Jane Bryan and Willard Parker give stout sup- 
port. The production will not make much sense for young 
audiences but it should prove unusual entertainment for 
adults. (First National) 


THE BIG BROADCAST OF 1938. There is scarcely a 
distinctive note to this elaborate musical comedy unless 
it be that it concerns itself with the serious institution 
of marriage in an irritatingly flippant manner which is 
not in any degree amusing. The theme, to use a para- 
phrase, is vulgar without being funny. But, apart from 
the objectionable story, the film contains some separate 
vaudeville and concert items which would otherwise have 
been worthwhile. W. C. Fields is back with hilarious 
variations on some of his standby tricks and Bob Hope 
provides a contrast in comedy technique. Kirsten Flag- 
stad and Wilfred Palletier interpolate splendid rendi- 
tions of serious music, but they make slight impression 
on the general tawdriness of the piece. Director Mitchell 
Leisen has followed tradition in subordinating the plot 
to purer entertainment; unfortunately, this plot required 
nothing short of suppression. However, there is nothing 
much to be lost if you miss this production; there will 
be another just like it before long. (Paramount) 


WHO KILLED GAIL PRESTON? The answer to the 
titular query makes up an average mystery tale which 
is developed with suspense and plausibility and played 
by an effective, if minor, cast. When a rather unpopular 
night club singer is murdered in the midst of her 
enemies, the police resort to a sort of elimination con- 
test. One by one the suspects are grilled until the in- 
evitable reenactment of the crime uncovers the culprit. 
The film moves with undistinguished smoothness through 
the routine situations but Don Terry, Rita Hayworth 
and Robert Page make it satisfactory double-feature 
fare for the family. (Columbia) 


THE WIFE OF GENERAL LING. The British investi- 
gate Chinese intrigue in this slight picture but it is even 
more cbvious that they have been reading up on Ameri- 
can melodrama. American audiences will find the pro- 
duction reminiscent in spirit and plot, but several good 
performances may add a new interest to its action. A 
resourceful assistant at the British Consulate in Hong 
Kong tracks down a smuggled arms shipment and ex- 
poses the fiendish warlord, Ling. Inkijinov runs the 
gamut of Oriental knavery as the General and is fiendish 
enough to put the film in adult classification. (Gaumont- 
British) THomMas J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


ACCUMULATING evidence appears to strengthen the 
charge that everybody except Columbus discovered 
America. How he could have overlooked the matter 
puzzles students. Latest evidence is the discovery of a 
suit of Nordic armor in upper Ontario. The suit proves, 
historians revealed, that Norsemen were coming over in 
the tenth century, ignorant of the fact that the land had 
not yet been discovered. Defenders of Columbus charged 
that the armor was manufactured in New York by a 
non-Nordic, later sold as junk to another non-Nordic. . . 
A long disputed question—how many volts are required 
to destroy nine lives—was settled in Massachusetts. A 
cat straddling high tension wires was electrocuted by 
13,000 volts. The town lights went out for a half hour. 

. An elderly Catholic woman who knows nothing of 
radio programs read about the storm of protest which 
arose over the recent Mae West broadcast. Speaking 
later to a friend she said: “I am surprised that Charlie 
McCarthy would be in anything like that. He must be a 
Catholic.”. . . Variations in reducing diets emerged... . 
In the West a 350-pound man, in an effort to reduce, cut 
down his lunch to two pounds of beef, three pounds of 
potatoes, a loaf of bread and ten eggs. He will not di- 
minish his dinner until he becomes more accustomed to 
the skimpy lunch. . . . New forms of incompatibility 
were observed. Suing for divorce, a husband declared 
he and his wife like different things. She likes to steal 
his false teeth and hide them. He prefers some other 
kind of recreation. 


Frayed tempers were reported. ... A young man esorted 
his lady friend to the movies. Just as they were seated, 
beginning to enjoy the comedy picture, two men took 
seats fronting them. One man arose, removed his over- 
coat, sat down. The other man then arose, removed his 
coat, sat down. Whereupon the first man, thinking he 
recognized a friend some rows ahead, again stood up. 
The second man, curious, also stood up, but not for long. 
The young fellow behind punched one of the standers on 
the jaw, the other one on the nose. His method of obtain- 
ing a clear view of the picture cost him fifteen dollars 
in the magistrate’s court. . . . The first benefits of the 
Social Security law were observed in Tennessee. A man 
there received a Government check for nine cents. For 
cashing the check, the bank charged him a dime... . 
New forms of relaxation appeared. Winnipeg police were 
seeking an individual who relaxes by blowing a referee’s 
whistle at hockey games and during sessions of the leg- 
islature. They search the galleries, cannot detect the 
whistle-blower. .. . 


Recent dispatches reflect new trends in American life. 
. . . Flash: Omtin, small town in the Southwest, was in 
gala dress today. Thirteen-year-old George Selam, native 
of Omtin, was greeted at the station by a throng of well- 
wishers, escorted up the main street amid the cheers of 
the townsfolk. George returned from his trial which 
made Omtin famous. Two months ago he shot one aunt 
with a pistol, hacked another one with an ax. George 
will rest awhile and then consider the offers from screen 
and stage which have poured in upon him. . . . Flash: 
One of the most enthusiastic receptions ever seen in 
the East greeted eighteen-year-old Matilda Boxtinne 
upon her return from her trial. Matilda recently shot 
her grandfather, mother and two uncles. Matilda will 
live with friends. She has no relatives left. . . . Flash: 
Cheering mobs welcomed Mary B—— who recently blew 
the heads off her mother, father and two sisters. . . 
Flash: Shouting their message of sympathy, wild 
throngs greeted Sarah C—— who buried an ax and two 
hatchets in one niece and two nephews. 
THE PARADER 








